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PREFACE. 


eo 1881 I read before a Clerical Meeting 
of the district of Warminster a Paper 
on the Critical History of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and soon afterwards, by invitation, 
I read the same Paper before a Clerical 
Meeting at Salisbury. It was there sug- 
gested that I should elaborate it into fur- 
ther detail, and publish it. I have been 
induced to carry out this suggestion, partly 
from a growing interest in the subject, and 
partly from the feeling that my previous 
studies in Anglo-Saxon, Antiquities, and the 
Services of the Greek Church, would enable 
me to treat the subject more readily and 
fully than could be done by a theologian 
without these qualifications and with little 
leisure. The result is the following Trea- 
tise. I am desirous that it should not be 
regarded as a compendious minimum, or 
an attempt to epitomise such valuable 
books as Prof. Heurtley’s Harmonia Sym- 
bolica, or Prof. Lumby ‘‘On the Creeds.” 
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Prof. Heurtley has shewn that there is 
a harmony of Creeds, notwithstanding di- 
versity of expression. I go a step further 
and shew that the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds are identical, the Nicene Creed 
being formed on the same lines and in 
the same framework as the original Apo- 
stles Creed, both consisting of twelve 
articles. In upholding the Creed of Mar- 
kellus as the Greek text of the original 
Apostles’ Creed I follow Caspari, the Nor- 
wegian professor, who has spent many 
years of research in the chief libraries of 
Europe respecting Baptismal Creeds and 
their sources. His work is written in 
German, and is not easily obtainable in 
this country. 

The MS. Galba A. xviii., in the British 
Museum, having belonged to Athelstan, 
King of Wessex, who died in g4o, has 
usually been classed as an Anglo-Saxon 
MS., but it is not so, it is certainly a Ger- 
man MS., presented by Otho the Great to 
his brother-in-law, King Athelstan. A 
glance at the Frontispiece and the Caroline 
Minuscules of Autotype Plates I. and 
II. will shew that the pictorial art and 
caligraphy of the Psalter of King Athel- 
stan are very far in advance of any MS. 
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executed in England at that date. With 
regard to the “ Anglo-Saxon” characters 
in the transliterated Greek passages on 
Autotype Plates III. and IV., I should 
feel reluctant to advance an opinion at 
variance with that of the learned keepers 
of MSS. in the British Museum, but my 
own opinion is that, although these pas- 
sages may have been added in England, 
it is much more probable that they were 
written in Saxony, of which country Otho 
wacmukersbefore he. became: Emperor, 
The intercourse between Saxony in Ger- 
many and Saxony in England was at that 
time both constant and cordial, and the 
languages of the two countries were much 
less divergent than English and German 
now are. At the present day the old 
Saxon poem ‘“ Heliand” is easily intel- 
ligible to an Anglo-Saxon scholar. The 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet is a delusion which 
is now generally discarded in printing 
Anglo-Saxon documents, unless they are 
intended to be facsimiles; the only two 
letters of any special value are D,%, dh, 
which is identical with the Delta of living 
Greek, and D, p, 72, the Greek Theta, com- 
pare below, p.11, and these are the two 
letters which are missing in the trans- 
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literated Greek documents on Autotype 
Plates III. and IV. 


“The Anglo-Saxons acquired the art of writ- 
ing partly from the Roman Missionaries and 
partly from the Irish. Hence the Anglo-Saxon 
script exhibits a combination of the two great 
caligraphic schools, the Irish and the Roman. | 
One style originally prevailed in Wessex and 
Kent, the other in Mercia and Northumberland. 
Of the Southern school an early example is 
‘S. Augustine’s Psalter, now in the British 
Museum, which is proved by the style of orna- 
ment to have been written in England, but in an 
alphabet almost identical with that of ‘S. Augus- 
tine’s Gospels’ at Cambridge, which were un- 
doubtedly written on the Continent *.” 


I feel deep gratitude to the community 
of the Orthodox Greek Church in London 
for having been allowed at intervals during 
the last sixteen years to attend their Ser- 
vices, formerly in London Wall, and re- 
cently at the new church of S. Sophia, 
Moscow-road, Bayswater; also to the Archi- 
mandrites and Readers, past and present, 
for many kind and courteous explanations. 
On one occasion, in 1869, after having been 
present during the Orthros and Liturgy, 
I was kindly invited to remain and witness 


a “The Alphabet,” by Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., vol. 11. 
p. 179. London, Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1883. 
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the Baptism of an infant. I was much 
interested by seeing in actual performance 
some details of ritual of which I had 
read in the Rztus Baptisand: of Sarum 
and elsewhere, but the point which seemed 
most instructive to me was the recitation 
of the Nicene Creed by the Reader as part 
of the Baptismal Service. Upon enquiring 
afterwards the reason of this, I was told 
that the Nicene Creed ought properly to 
have been recited by the ’Avadoyos, suscep- 
tor, or sponsor, but he being in this case 
an illiterate man, unable to recite the Ni- 
cene Creed, it was recited for him by the 
_ Reader. This led me to study minutely 
the Greek text of the Nicene Creed, and 
I was so much struck with its beauty and 
exactness of expression that without much 
effort I learnt it by heart, as recited in the 
Service of the Greek Church. After I had 
committed it to memory, my kind friends 
the Archimandrite and the Reader allowed 
me to recite it to them severally in private 
interviews, and corrected faults of pronun- 
ciation and accent. The result is that I 
retain the Greek text perfectly in memory, 
and frequently recite it in private devo- 
tions, although I am not able to repeat 
without book either the Latin or English 
translations, 
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To master Modern Greek so as to be 
able to write and converse correctly in the 
language is doubtless a formidable under- 
taking, though well worth the time and 
trouble for any one who has a prospect of 
visiting Greece, the Levant, Constantino- 
ple, or Asia Minor, but to acquire the 
living pronunciation sufficiently to follow 
the Greek Services with intelligent devo- 
tion is comparatively easy for any one who 
has an average acquaintance with Classical 
Greek. I found three lessons from a good 
teacher of modern Greek sufficient, toge- 
ther with the privilege of being permitted 
to attend the Greek Services under proper 
guidance. I am informed that many who 
have learnt Classical Greek at school and 
college find two lessons sufficient. What- 
ever may become of the pronunciation of 
Greek in English schools and colleges, it 
is quite certain that every accomplished 
Greek scholar ought to have some ac- 
quaintance with Modern Greek and the 
living pronunciation, after the example of 
Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, and many 
others”. 


> A very attractive and useful little book on this subject is, 
“4 Handbook to Modern Greek, by Edgar Vincent, Cold- 
stream Guards, and T. G. Dickson, with a Preface by Professor 
J. S. Blackie.” London, Macmillan and Co., 1879. 
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My best thanks are due to the TRUSTEES 

of the British Museum for permitting me 
to have four Autotype Facsimile Plates 
from the pages of the Psalter of King 
Athelstan, one of the most precious and 
interesting MSS. in their keeping: also to 
Professor J. O. WEstTWwoop, of Oxford, for 
permission to copy two of his Facsimiles 
of the pictures in the same MS,: and to 
meee) lHOMPSON, Esq., F.5.A., of the 
British Museum, for kind assistance in 
consultation respecting the MS. 
_ For permission to use two Plates, 3* and 
go*, of the Facsimile Utrecht Psalter, I am 
indebted to the Palaeographic Society, to 
which I have the honour to belong. 


JOHN BARON. 


THE RECTORY, 
UPTON SCUDAMORE, 
Ascension Day, 1885. 
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Lilustrations from Manuscript Galba A. xviii, in 
the British Museum, commonly called The Psal- 
ter of King Athelstan, and from the Utrecht 
Psalter. 

FRONTISPIECE. 


THESE two pictures are copied from the Palacographia Sacra 
of Professor Westwood, with his kind permission. The lower 
picture, which the Professor states to be entirely Byzantine in 
its treatment, occupies the 120th leaf of the MS., and repre- 
sents the Ascension. It is thus described by Professor 
Westwood :— 

“Here the Saviour, very young in appearance, with long 
flowing hair and naked feet, the head surrounded by a cru- 
ciferous nimbus, is seated on a cushion within an oval space, 
supported by two Angels, half hidden by clouds, who direct 
the attention of the ‘VIRI galilei’ and ‘ Maria’ to the rising 
Saviour. The Virgin here occupies the centre of the group, 
separated from her companions by neatly-drawn plants.” 

The upper picture is the centre of a picture uniform in size 
with the Ascension given in the Facsimiles, and is there 
described as follows :— 

“The other drawing of the Saviour seated in glory, wathin 
an oval pointed ‘ Vesica piscis,’ occupies the 21st leaf. Here . 
our Lord holds the Cross in His left hand, with naked feet, 
and with His dress opened to shew the wound in His side. 
He has a cruciferous nimbus and long flowing grey hair, 
but without any beard. His right hand is open, and ex- 
tended upwards : on either side are the letters A and aQ. 
The Saviour is surrounded by a great number of heads, 
representing the choruses of Martyrs and Confessors: many 
of the former are tonsured ; and two groups of female busts, 
representing the ‘Chorus Virginum.’ The angles are filled 
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in with four Angels; whilst the upper angles of the frame 
terminate in heads, and the lower in conventional foliage.” 

These descriptions are from the later and larger work, 
“Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish Manuscripts,” by J. O. Westwood, M.A. 
London, Quaritch, 1868. The Palacographia was published 
in 1845. 


AuTOTYPE PiaTEs I. anp II., III. anv IV. 


These are facsimiles from MS. Galba A. xviil., taken ex- 
pressly for this treatise by permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. Plates I.and II. contain the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and part of the Athanasian Creed in 
Caroline Minuscules. Plates III. and IV. contain the trans- 
literated Greek passages, viz. a Litany, Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ 
Creed, Trisagion. The title “ Hic incipiunt Grecorum Le- 
tanie” is on the previous page. of the MS., and therefore 
does not appear on Plate ITI. 


AUTOTYPE PLATES FROM UTRECHT PSALTER. 


The two quarto folded Plates, p.64, are taken by the 
kind permission of the Palaeographic Society, from their 
Facsimile Utrecht Psalter, published in 1875. 

The first of these Autotypes, numbered 8* in the Fac- 
simile volume, contains as follows :— 

Part of the last verse of the preceding Psalm, xii. 7, 
Vulgate, in Roman rustic capitals, viz. 

“‘(Ctm aver|terit Dominus captivitatem plebis suae, exul- 
tabit Jacob, & laetabitur Israel.” 

A picture illustrating Psalm xiv. Vulgate, xv. English Ver- 
sion, Rest upon the holy hill; a hand extended from heaven 
in token of blessing and protection ; swearing at the altar ; 
the centre group, perhaps, indicates the malignant brought 
to nought, and the receiving back of money without usury ; 
the group of four old cripples to the right, perhaps, is meant 
for the oppressed poor, and the figure standing by the 
oleander-tree is the just man who abstains from the enormities 
mentioned. 
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The following is the text of this Psalm, with the verses 
numbered for reference :— 


‘xii Psalmus David. 

‘1, Domine quis habitabit in tabernaculo tuo? Aut quis 
requiescet in monte sancto tuo? 

“2, Qui ingreditur sine macula, et operatur justitiam : 

“3, Qui loquitur veritatem in corde suo, qui non: egit 
dolum in lingua sua: : 

“Nec fecit proximo suo malum, et opprobrium non accepit 
adversus proximos suos. 

“4. Ad nihilum deductus est in conspectu ejus malignus ; 
timentes autem Dominum glorificat : 

“e Qui jurat proximo, et non decipit, qui pecuniam 
suam non dedit ad usuram, et munera super innocentem 
non accepit. 

“ Qui facit haec non movebitur in aeternum.” 

The above is the text of the Vulgate with which the 
Utrecht Psalter here agrees exactly, except that in the fifth 
verse it has “decepit.” The Gallic Psalter agrees with the 
Vulgate in having “ decipit °. 


The following is the Vulgate text of the next Psalm, 8° of 
the Facsimile volume of the Utrecht Psalter, with the verses 
numbered for reference. The picture on the folding Plate 
is fully explained in Appendix A. 


“ Psalmus XV. 

“1, 2. Conserva me, Domine, quoniam speravi in te. 
Dixi Domino : Deus meus es tu, quoniam bonorum meorum 
non eges. | 

‘3, Sanctis, qui sunt in terra ejus, mirificavit omnes vo- 
luntates meas in els. 

“4. Multiplicatae sunt infirmitates eorum posted acce- 
Jeraverunt. 

“Non congregabo conventicula eorum de sanguinibus : 
nec memor ero nominum eorum per labia mea. 


® Cf. Roman and Gallic versions, Op. S, Hieronymi, vol. i. p. 1235, 
Benedictine edition. 
b 
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‘“‘s, Dominus pars haereditatis meae, et calicis mei: tu es, 
qui restitues haereditatem meam mihi. 

“6, Funes ceciderunt mihi in praeclaris: etenim hacreditas 
mea praeclara est mihi. 

“7. Benedicam Dominum, qui tribuit mihi ritetiedam : 
insuper et usque ad noctem increpuerunt me renes mei. 

“8, Providebam Dominum in conspectu meo semper : 
quoniam & dextris est mihi, ne commovear. 

“‘o, Propter hoc laetatum est cor meum, et exultavit lingua 
mea : insuper et caro mea requiescet in spe. | 

“‘ro, Quoniam non derelinques animam in inferno :, nec 
dabis Sanctum tuum videre corruptionem. 

‘Notas mihi fecisti vias vitae, adimplebis me laetitia cum 
vultu tuo : delectationes in dextera tua usque in finem.” 

In this psalm the Utrecht Psalter agrees with the Roman 
Vulgate as above, but follows the Gallican Psalter in the 
order of the words, ‘‘mihi tribuit.” The scribe has made 
one fault in writing “ad dexteris” instead of ‘a dexteris.” 
This psalm has no heading in the Utrecht Psalter, but the 
first line is in Uncials, and the remainder in Roman rustic 
capitals. | 


The second of the folded Autotypes contains as follows :— 

The concluding words of the Gloria in Excelsts continued 
from the preceding page, viz. 

‘Qui sedes ad dexteram patris misere nobis quum tu oe 
sanctus tu solus dominus tu solus altissimus Jesus Christe cum 
sancto spiritu in gloria Dei patris. Amen.” 

A picture of Christ teaching His twelve disciples to pray. 

‘“‘Oratio Dominica secundum Matheum.” 

As usual in the Utrecht Psalter, the heading and first 
line are in Uncials, and the Sieg of the text in Roman 
rustic capitals. | 

This copy of the Lord’s Prayer agrees exactly with that 
given in Caroline Minuscules on Autotype Plate L., from 
the Psalter of King Athelstan, even to the spelling of the 
words “‘cotidianum ” and “ temptationem.” 

An elaborate picture melanie: the Apostles’ Creed, fully 
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described below, Appendix A, p. 73. The text, with the 
exception of a slight fault of the scribe in writing “ virginae,” 
agrees exactly with the Apostles’ Creed in Caroline Minus- 
cules on Autotype Plate I. The concluding words, “ pecca- 
torum carnis resurrectionem vitam aeternam Amen,” are on 
the next page of the Utrecht Psalter, and therefore do not 
appear on this Plate. 


The following is the text of the Apostles’ Creed received 
m the Latin Church. It will be found to agree exactly with 
the text of the same Creed given in the Psalter of King 
Athelstan and in the Utrecht Psalter, except that it has 
‘“‘descendit ad inferos” (sc. homines) instead of ‘“‘ descendit 
ad inferna” (sc. loca). 

“Credo in Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, Creatorem coeli 
et terrae; et in Jesum Christum Filium ejus unicum, Do- 
minum nostrum: qui conceptus est de Spiritu sancto, natus 
ex Mana Virgine; passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mor- 
tuus et sepultus; descendit ad inferos, tertia die resurrexit 
a mortuis ; ascendit ad coelos; sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis ; inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. 

‘‘ Credo in Spiritum sanctum ; sanctam Ecclesiam catho- 
licam ; Sanctorum communionem ; remissionem peccatorum ; 
carnis resurrectionem, vitam aeternam. Amen ?.” 

» Paroissien Romain, complet en Latin. Paris, Le Clerc et C¥*, 1860. 

The version of the Apostles’ Creed in the English Prayer-Book agrees 
with the above Latin text, except in the eleventh article, in which, since 


the Reformation, ‘‘body” has been substituted for ‘‘ flesh.” Respecting 
this change, see below at the end of Appendix B, 
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ANCIENT DOCUMENTS AND RECENT RESEARCH. 


CLA ER 1; 


qc is not my intention to pass in review any 
@) of the great commentaries on the Apostles’ 

Creed, nor to enter much into theological 
details, but to illustrate some points of its history, 
and to contend, with the help of historical docu- 
ments, against the common antithetical statement 
that the Apostles’ Creed is the Creed of the 
West, and the Nicene of the East. [ am pre- 
pared to maintain that historically the Apostles’ 
Creed is as much a Creed of the East as of the 
West; and that the Nicene is both historically 
and by usage as much a Creed of the West as 
of the East; and that while there is the strictest 
admitted harmony between these two equally 
catholic creeds, the Apostles’ is not an abbrevi- 
ation of the Nicene, but the Nicene is evidently 
an amplification of the Apostles’ Creed, which is 
itself an amplification, expansion, development 
of still earlier forms, which were little more than 
the shortest possible declarations of faith evolved 
from the Baptismal Formula ordained by our 
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Lord Himself: ‘‘Go ye and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” (S. Matt. xxvill. 19, 20.) 

TlopevOévtes odv pabntedcate Tavta Ta €Ovn BamrTi- 
Covres avtovs eis To bvoua Tod Ilatpos Kat tod Tiod, Kab 
Tob aylov IIvetpatos, diddoKovtes avtovs Tnpeiy TavTa 
doa éveTetAauny UE. 

The names Eastern and Western Creeds much 
in fashion with critical writers, though sometimes 
convenient are often delusive. If a Creed be- 
gins with “I believe in one God,” critics imme- 
diately say it belongs to the Nicene type, whereas 
Lord King* shews conclusively that Creeds of 
the so-called Apostles’ type at an early period, 
when it was needful to testify against polytheism, 
often began with this so-called Nicene phrase. 
Again, if a Creed begins “ We believe,” aicrevo- 
wev, Critics say the plural number is a Nicene 
characteristic. This is purely a mistake from 
want of acquaintance with actual Greek services. 
The Nicene Creed, as a solemn declaration of 
faith by the 318 bishops assembled from all parts 
of the world, and recited at the Council, began 
mictrevouev, but in the services of the Greek 
Church the Nicene Creed always begins mioteva, - 
in the singular. Although, therefore, we may 
occasionally for convenience’ sake speak of a 


* Lord King, “Hist. of Apostles’ Creed” pp. Sanaa: 
London, 1702. 
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creed as Eastern, or Western, or Northern, or 
Southern, or Central, I think we ought to be on 
our guard against becoming too much habituated 
to such phrases or countenancing their use. The 
three Creeds, as faithful declarations of the one 
faith once delivered to the saints, and enshrining 
the mysteries of Creating, Redeeming, and Sanc- 
tifying Love, do not belong to any one of the 
points of the compass, but to the whole world, 
being truly catholic— 
“The glorious sky embracing all 
Is like the Maker’s love ?, 
Wherewith encompassed great and small 


In peace and order move.” 
(Keble, Christian Year, Septuagesima.) 


Long may the Reformed Church of England 
maintain, as in the eighth Article of Religion— 


“The Three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’s 
Creed, and that which is commonly called the Apo- 
stles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be received and be- 
lieved: for they may be proved by most certain war- 
rants of Holy Scripture.” 


Ludolphus of Saxony, A.D. 1330, says, 


“The Apostles’ Creed was made for instruction in the 
faith ; the Nicene for explanation of the faith ; and the 
Creed of S. Athanasius for the defence of the faith °.” 


Bier s.aX1X, 

© “Ouse vero fidelibus credenda sunt, ex symbolo haberi 
possunt. Est enim symbolum compendiosa collectio omnium 
ad salutem spectantium. Sunt autem tria symbola; primum, 
Apostolorum ; secundum, Niczni concilli ; tertium, S. Atha- 
nasii. Primum factum est, ad fidei instructionem ; secundum 
ad fidei explanationem ; tertium ad fidei defensionem.” (Lu- 
dolphus de Saxonia, Vita Jesu Christi, cap. Ixxxill. vol. iv. 
e201 Paris, 1878.) 

Bo 
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Antiquaries are naturally much interested in 
historical documents, which by careful study may 
bring to light new points of history, or confirm 
and illustrate points already known. ‘“ Docu- 
mentum est quod docet; monumentum quod 
monet ;’ and etymologically our good English 
word ¢oken, in Anglo-Saxon ‘tacen, is what 
‘taecth’ or teacheth. 

Such a token is the Greek text of a creed in 
Anglo-Saxon letters preserved in the Psalter of 
King Athelstan, MS. Galba A. xviii. in the 
British Museum. 

It was brought forward many years ago by 
Archbishop Ussher in illustration of the history 
of creeds, and has subsequently received much 
attention from theologians and antiquaries both 
in England and on the Continent. It was brought 
before an ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, at which I was present, in 
the summer of 1880, by Edwin Freshfield, Esq., 
F.S.A., with some interesting illustrations, and 
I afterwards looked somewhat minutely into the 
subject. 

There is plenty of proof that Greek was 
thoroughly studied as a living language by some 
few in England in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. 

Theodore, a native like S. Paul of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, was twenty-two years Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, from a.p. 668 to 690. He instituted 
a school of Greek in England, and Aldhelm, who 
was a student of this Greek school, and who 
was Bishop of Sherborn from A.D. 705 to 709, 
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was in early youth by the care of his kinsman, 
Ine, King of Wessex, further instructed not only 
in writing and understanding Greek, but in speak- 
ing it with a pure accent and pronunciation by 
two tutors obtained expressly from Athens. 

But although we receive the MS. Galba A. 
xvii. from Anglo-Saxon keeping, it may be more 
properly called German than Anglo-Saxon‘. It 
is believed to have belonged to the Emperor 
Otho the Great, and afterwards to have passed 
into the possession of his brother-in-law, our 
West Saxon King Athelstan, who had also 
other important connexions with Germany and 
France. 

The palzography and artistic features of the 
volume are fully treated and illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Westwood, but the mixture of Anglo- 
Saxon and continental script, of Anglo-Saxon 
and Byzantine art, with the indications of close 
and friendly relations between the Greek and 
Latin Churches will make it interesting to note 
some points of contemporary history. It is said 
of Charlemagne, who died in 814, that he spoke 
the Latin language fluently, and understood 
Greek, but could not converse in it. His great 
ambition was to write well, but this object he 
never fully attained; for the hand which had 
been accustomed to wield the sword or the lance 
could not be rendered sufficiently pliable for the 
correct guidance of the pen; although it is said 


4 Compare Westwood, Facsimiles, pp. 96—98 ; also Palao- 
graphia Sacra, No. 22. 
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his writing materials were placed under his pil- 
low, and many a sleepless night was passed in 
tracing the stubborn letters*. Nevertheless the 
great extension of his power, and his enthusiastic 
patronage of literature, gave rise to the forma- 
tion of the beautiful script called by paleogra- 
phers, Caroline Minuscules, of which the greater 
part of the Psalter of King Athelstan affords 
an admirable example. It was revived in the 
eleventh century, lived on in the Italic writing 
which prevailed on the Continent, and at length 
helped the English to substitute the modern 
running-hand for the complicated and difficult 
script of medieval documents which prevailed 
till the time of King Henry VIII‘! Et, either 
as a Latin conjunction, or as a syllable, is repre- 
sented in these Caroline Minuscules by the sign 
still used in modern running-hand for aud (&). 
Perhaps the curious names by which this sign 
has been known in modern days may be corrup- 
tions of ‘Emperor’s Et,’ or ‘Emperor’s And.’ 

Henry the Fowler, king of the Germans, father 
of the Emperor Otho L., afterwards called the 
Great, was very religious as well as warlike, and 
was clearly not unacquainted with Greek. 


“Tn the year 933, the Hungarians entered Germany 
with two armies, one of which was defeated by the 
Saxons near Sondershausen: the other was met by 
the king in person at Keuschberg, on the Saale. The 
Hungarians, who had learnt the defeat of their brethren, 


e See Einhard, quoted in Appendix A. Cf. Markham, p. 53. 
‘ Compare National Manuscripts. 
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made fire signals on the hills to draw the rest of their 
hordes together. Henry, having addressed his men in 
a spirited and encouraging harangue, unfolded before 
them the banner of the Archangel Michael, and charged 
the Hungarians with the cry of Kyrie eleison (Lord 
have mercy), which was echoed back by the fearful 
Hui! Hui! of the Barbarians. After a bloody conflict 
the whole army of the enemy was either slain or put 
to flight, and Henry falling on his knees with all his 
soldiers, offered up a solemn thanksgiving to the God 
of Battles. The anniversary of this victory is still cele- 
brated in the village of Keuschberg. 

“Three years after this battle (A.D.936) Henry died 
at Memleben, in Thuringia, in his sixtieth year, leaving 
behind him three sons, the eldest of whom, Otho, had 
previously to his father’s death been approved by the 
diet as his successor. As he lay on his death-bed, and 
felt his end approaching, the good old king called his 
wife to him and addressed her in these words: ‘I thank 
Jesus Christ that I do not survive thee. Never had 
man a wife more faithful or of more assured piety. I 
am thankful that thou didst always moderate my 
wrath, give me good counsel, guide me in the path 
of justice, and teach me to have compassion on the 
oppressed. I now commend thee and our children, as 
well as my own departing spirit, to the Most High, the 
Almighty God, and to the prayers of His elect 8” 


King Henry the Fowler had solicited the hand 
of a sister of Athelstan for his son Otho. Athel- 
stan sent over two of his sisters to Cologne, 
Eadgyth (Edith), and AElfgifu (Adive), attended 
by his chancellor, Thurcytel. Eadgyth became 
the beloved and excellent wife of Otho, A.D. 930, 


¢ “History of Germany,” Markham, pp. 65, 66. London, 
Murray, 1862. 
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and died in 947. Her sister was married to a 
prince and high official of the court. It seems 
probable that the Psalter in question was pre- 
sented by Otho to Athelstan during the ameni- 
ties of these matrimonial arrangements. Athel- 
stan, after reigning gloriously for twenty years, 
died a.p. 940, and was buried with great pomp 
at Malmesbury *. ° 

Otho, like his father, was religious, warlike, and 
had much intercourse with the Greek Church 
and empire. At the battle of Augsburg, in 955, 
when he gained a great victory, he refused to 
engage the Hungarian hordes till the Holy 
Sacrament had been celebrated, and his whole 
army blessed by Bishop Ulric. 

It is related that in the sixty-second year of 
his age the Emperor lost his old and attached 
friend Herman Billing, whom he had invested 
with his own dukedom of Saxony. From this 
stroke he never rallied, and died soon afterwards 
(on the 6th May, 973) so tranquilly, as he knelt 
before the altar in the church of Memleben, that 
the attendants who found him stretched on the 
pavement supposed at first that he was asleep. 
His body was brought to Magdeburg, and buried 
in the church of St. Maurice, by the side of his 
first wife (Eadgyth), Edith of England*. 


» “ History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings.” Lap- 
penburg, ed. Thorpe, vol. 1. pp. 109, 110. London, Murray, 
1845. 

i Compare Markham’s “ Hist. of Germany,” pp. 71—73. 
London, Murray, 1862. 
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“ - Tyre , 
Psalter of Ming etthelstan, fol. 172 6. 


ee 
Be 


(Dy 
Poaltéer of Fiano 
of paIO ott helstan; fol. 173: 


GEA Eker) b 


———¢#——. 


oe Autotype Plates, I. and II., require little 
explanation, the script being like a very neat 

running-hand of modern times, and the 
fount of type called italics. It will be seen that 
the Pater Noster ends as usual in the Latin 
Church without the Doxology, and the Credo 
is complete and verbatim, as used at the present 
day. Part of the Athanasian Creed is given on 
Plate II. as a further specimen of the script, 
because it comes on the same page as the con- 
clusion of the Apostles’ Creed. It is interesting 
to note that among the prayers which follow is 
one which is now specialised as an introduction 
to the Communion Service in the English 
Prayer-Book :— 


6¢ US 
AD GRATIAM SANCTI SPIRITUS POSTULANDUM. 


“ Deus cui omne cor patet et omnis voluntas loquitur 
et nullum latet secretum Purifica per infusionem Sancti 
Spiritis cogitationes cordis nostri ut perfecte te dili- 
gere et digne laudare mereamur, per.”—p. 174. 


It is truly said that the Mediaeval Psalters, 
which contained many other devotions besides 
the Psalms, were the predecessors of our English 
Prayer-Book for private use. The Nicene Creed 
does not occur in this or in the Utrecht Psalter, 
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because it was regarded as the Mass Creed, 
as it was expressly called in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. 

The Autotype Plates III. and IV. are worthy 
of the fullest attention, but require some little 
care as to the proper Anglo-Saxon pronuncia- 
tion, which meets living Greek pronunciation 
half-way. There is a general consent of Anglo- 
Saxon scholars to pronounce ¢ and g always 
hard, and to give the vowels somewhat of the 
Continental pronunciation. 

The most convenient plan for the reader will 
probably be to give first the correct Greek : 
the transliteration will appear very strange to 
those who only know Greek as it is usually 
pronounced in English Schools and Colleges, 
but the following hints will help to make the 
transliteration intelligible. 

Some points of the living Greek pronuncia- 
tion. All the accents are observed :— 


‘Iwtaxiopos, Yotakismos prevails, e. g. 

€l, Ol, UL, N, 4, U = ee, which is the living Greek sound 
of i@ra as a vowel. 

a¢=aiin rain. xal=kay. 

y= yh. 

t, aS a consonant = y. Jlatpos = yatross. 

v as a consonant=f. avtos =aftos, but between 
vowels, or next a liquid, it—v. avAds—=avlos ; aijpuov 
= avrion ; mioTevw = pistevo. 

TVevwa = penevma. 

== ah. 


€ = al in rain. 
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B=v. Baorrevs = vassilefs. 
A = dh, like th in there, those. 


ov=00. Tovs = tooss. 


Having minutely examined the manuscript 
at the British Museum, I do not discover any- 
thing distinctively Anglo-Saxon in the writing, 
and I note that the sounds of the Greek delta 
and theta are not expressed by their appropriate 
Anglo-Saxon signs, but theta is expressed by 
th, the digraph usual in Latin and English 
literature, and in several instances by simple /, 
as in present German, e.g. tausend for thousand. 

The volume consists of three parts: rst, the 
Calendar; 2nd, the Psalter; and era, *ay series 
of short prayers, &c. All these are in Latin, 
but on the last leaf are the Romano-Greek pas- 
sages, VIZ. a Litany, the Lord’s Prayer (without 
the doxology), the Apostles’ Creed in a rudi- 
mentary form, and some words of the Trisagion. 

It is not easy to say how far these several 
portions of the volume accord or differ in date. 

The Litany, though headed “+ Hic incipiunt 
grecorum letanie,” consists only of some suppli- 
cations selected from a Latin Litany at the 
Consecration of a Church in Archbishop Eg- 
bert’s Pontifical*, a.p. 732, translated into good 
Greek, but miserably transcribed in Anglo-Saxon 
letters. 


* Pontifical of Egbert, Archbp. of York, pp. 27—39, Surtees 
Society, London, 1853. Compare also a Consecration Service 
from a Rouen Manuscript in Archeologia, vol. xxv. 
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The following is the correct Greek intended 
by the transliteration :— 


%\ >] / € nr 
I. Xplore €TaKovooy Hpi. 
2." Aryte wexanr ev&at UTrép Huov. 
3. “Aye yaBpunr evEar vrrep nuov. 
4." Ayse pahanr evEas vTep Huan. 
7 / A ¢e \ i¢ A 
5. "Ayia papia evar vTep 1Mav. 
6. “Aye métpe evEat UTrép Huav. 
7." Aye mavr€ evéat UTEp Huav. et ri. 
8, ITdavtes dytot evEacGe virép Huav. 
9. “Ihews yevovd kai picar nuds Kvpre. 
10. “Ihews yevod cat AWtpwoat jwds Kvpte. 
» | \ U lal VA id n y 
Il. Amo mavtos Kaxov AUTpwoal Nuas KUpLE. 
\ nr an / e. lal / 
12, Aia tov otavpov cov AUTpwWoaL Huds KUpLE. 
13. “Apaptwdoi ce Tapakarodmev erdKkoucov Hiv. 
Alf > zy Ps , lal > if. e ta) 
14. Iva eipnvnv d@cets trapaxadodpev erdKovaov Hiv. 
4 a an a a“ 
15. Lie Tod Oeov ce mwapaxadodpev errdKovoov Hiv. 
\ a a 5) el i 
16. ‘O auvos tov Ocod 6 aipwy tas aduaptias Tod Koopou 
€NEnoov Mas. 
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The following is the transliteration, Roman 
type being substituted for the Anglo-Saxon 
letters :— 


Ww N 


I 


Hic incipiunt Grecorum Letanie: 


. Xpe epacus onimon. 
. Aie Michael euxe yperimon. 


Aie Gabriel euxe yperimon. 
Aie Raphael euxe yperimon. 


. Aia Maria euxe yperimon. 


Aie Petre euxe yperimon. 
Aie Paule euxe yperimon, et rl. 


. Pantas yaies euxaste yperimon. 

. Ileos genuce rise ymas cyrie. 

. Ileos genuce lutrose ymas cyrie. 

. Apopantes cacu lutrose ymas cyrie. 

_ Diatus taurusu lutrose ymas cyrie. 

_ Amarthuluse paraca lumen epacus onimin. 

. Inagrinin dosisse paraca lumen epacus onimin. 


Ygie tutheuse paraca lumen epacus onimin. 


_ Ao amnos tutheu oerron tin amartias tu cosmu 


eleison imas?. 


b No, 16 appears to be a curious blundering of the fourth 
sentence in the Adéa ev bWicros of the Greek Church, viz. 


~ A \ A \ e bd A 
Kupte 6 @Qcds, 6 Guvos Tov Ceov, 6 Yios tov Tlatrpos, 0 atpwy thy 


a ¢ a w \ , a 
dpaptiay Tov KOopOV, €AXenoov nuas, O alpwy Tas dpaptias Tov Koopov. 


(Cf. Horologion, pp. 7° 71; ed. Venice, 1864.) 
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The following are the original verses of the 
Latin Litany which have been selected in the 
Psalter of King Athelstan for translation into 
Greek, and transliteration :— 


1. Christe audi nos. 

5. Sancta Maria: © ora. 

2. Sancte Michael: ora. 

3. Sancte Gabriel: ora. 

4. Sancte Raphael : ora. 

6. Sancte Petre: ora. 
Peemanete Laules ora. 

8. Omnes Sancti: orate. 
g. Propitius esto : parce nobis, Domine. 
10. Propitius esto: libera nos, Domine. 
11. Ab omni malo: libera clementer. 


12. Per crue¥cem tuam: libera clementer. 
13. Peccatores, te rogamus audi nos. 
(Ut pacem nobis dones. 
‘(Te rogamus audi nos. 
1s. Fili Dei, te rogamus audi nos. 
16. Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi: parce nobis, 
Domine *. 


© Pontifical of Egbert, Archbp. of York, pp. 27—30, Sur- 
tees Society, London, 1853. Compare also a Consecration 
Service from a Rouen Manuscript in Avcheologia, vol. xxvi. 

The identification of Grecorum Letanie with original Latin 
verses in the Consecration Service of Archbishop Egbert is 
a discovery of my own. I have not seen it noted elsewhere. 
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Then follows the Lord’s Prayer in Greek, 
transliterated, as far aS pdcas jas amd Tod Tovnpod, 
and headed, “ Hic incipit Pater Noster in Lingua 
Grecorum.” In the present Greek service the 
Lord’s Prayer is as follows :— 


Ildrep jpav 6 év tois ovpavois, eee TO dvoma 
gov’ erdérw %) Bacthela cov’ yevnOytwe TO OéX\nud ov 

as év oipav® Kal emt THs ys. Tov dptov nav Tov 
ériovoroy Sos Hyuiv onpepov' Kat ades tuiv Ta Opéel- 
Anata uav, ws Kab pels adiewev Tots odpedérats 
Hav" Kab py ELoEveyKNS NLas Els TAY andra Beage 
Has ard Tov Tovnpov. “Ott cov éotw % Bacirela, Kat 
4 Sivapis, Kal % Soka Tov Ilatpos kai tod Tiod, Kat 
rod ‘Ayiov [vetpatos, viv Kat del, Kal eis TOvS alavas 


Tov aiovev. *Apnv. 


This may be approximately transliterated into 
the letters of the English alphabet, with their 
present powers to represent the living pronun- 
ciation in the Greek Service, as follows :— 


“ P4ter eemén o en teess ooraneéss, ayhiasthéeto 
to dnomassoo : elthéto ee vassileéa soo: yheneetheéeto 
tothéleemdssoo, dss en oorand kay epi teess yheess. 
Ton 4rton eemén ton epiodssion dhoss eemin seémeron : 
kay Aphes eemin ta opheeleémata eemdn. Oss kay 
eemeés aphee emen teess opheelétess eemén: kay 
mee eesenénkeess sauh ee eess peerasmon alla reéssay 
eemass apo tod poneerod.”” — 


The transliterated Lord’s Prayer given in 
Anglo-Saxon characters on Autotype Plates III. 
and IV. is in ordinary type as follows :— 
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“HIc INCIPIT PATER NOSTER IN LINGUA 
GRECORUM. 


“Pater imon oynys. uranis agias tituto onomansu. 
elthetu ebasilias genitheto* totheli mansu. os senu 
uranu. keptasgis tonartonimon. tonepiussion. dos simin 
simero. keaffi simin. taofflemata imon oske imis 
affiomen tasophiletas imon kemies ininkis imos. ispe- 
rasmon. ala ryse imas apatu poniru.” 


The omission of the doxology is in accordance 
with the usage of the Latin Church. The Church 
of England also omits the doxology, except in 
Services of Thanksgiving. 

Then follows the rudimentary Apostles’ Creed, 
known as the old Roman Creed, also in Greek, 
phonetically transliterated, and headed ‘\ Coregies 
rece.” 

The portion of Trisagion which follows after 
the rudimentary Apostles’ Creed in Greek is 
headed “Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus,” and 1s 
nearly the same as the first part of the Tri- 
sagion sung by the choir at the present day in 
the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom ; but the insertion 
of otheos indicates a conformity with the Latin 
Tersanctus as given in the Sarum and the 
present Roman Missal just before the Canon 
of the Mass, and in the Ze Deum. The 
omission of the enclitic cov at the end of 
the sentence is one of the many indications 
that these passages were written down by 
ear. 


“A 


Re 
ty 
Mir 


r re ut 
bat 
4 


ae Wantli 


Bers 
> ae phi 


naphahet eure sepquim one 
1a maya eye sypGumort 


HI. 


‘Psalter of Ming ch elstar,” fol. 200. 


We 
“Psalter of fing etthelstan,” fol. 2006. 
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The corresponding words in the Liturgy of 
S. Chrysostom are, 

" Aywos, ytos, &yvos, Kipios XaB8add- wrajpys 6 ovpavos 
Kar 1 yn SoEns cou '. 

In the Roman Missal the words are, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. Pleni 
sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. 

The words éy1os, dytos, dytos, Of the Greek Tri- 
sagion are not so much restricted in the Greek 
Church to the Eucharistic Service as in the 
Latin, but occur frequently in other devotions. 
They seem to be here appropriately introduced 
as an adoration of the Blessed Trinity after the 
Gieed. 

The repetition of the Trisagion in ordinary 
devotions, and after the Creed, is in accordance 
with Greek usage’®. 

I do not apprehend that these Greek passages 
were intended for recitation in public worship, 
but for monastic and private use, analogously to 
the Greek portions of Bishop Andrewes’s Devo- 
tions. The Greek Creed seems to me to be 


4 Fuchologion, pp. 62, 63, Venice, 1862. Compare Isaiah 
vino 
e Compare Horologion, pp. 1, 2, 15; 16, 43, 44, 45. Venice, 
1864. 

The form "Ayios 6 Ocds, “Aytos "Ioxupos, “Aytos ’"A@avaros, eX€nooy 
jpas, occurring at the beginning of the Horologion as well as 
in the Eucharistic Service, is one of the most cherished, 
sacred, and frequently repeated ejaculations of the Greek 
Church. It is retained in the Sarum Missal. 

For illustrations of the Epithets, &c., see Catechesis Hera, 
Nicolas Boulgaris, pp. 89, 90. Corfu, Thesee 

C 
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preserved here as a theological, antiquarian, and 
literary treasure somewhat as we may now re- 
gard it. 

The Greek Creed with which we are now 
specially concerned must doubtless appear to an 
ordinary Anglo-Greek scholar difficult to make 
out, but it becomes easily intelligible by comparing 
it with the Greek text of the Creed connected 
with the name of Markellus, particularly when 
read with the living Greek pronunciation, which 
is clearly identical with that which prevailed 
about the time when the manuscript was written. 

These Greek texts have evidently not been 
transcribed or even revised by one of the ac- 
complished Greek scholars of Anglo-Saxon times, 
but appear to have been written down by some 
one ignorant of Greek, either from memory 
through hearing them frequently recited, or from 
dictation by some Greek unacquainted with 
Roman letters. There is abundant evidence that 
in the earlier ages of Christianity, Greek was 
highly appreciated not only as an intellectual 
and theological, but even as a sacred language. 
Traces of this are still found in the Sarum and 
the present Roman Missal, but in early ages 
there was more Greek in the services of the 
Latin Church. 

The Rev. W. E. Scudamore says, “ The com- 
mon language of the infant Church was Greek, 
even in Rome itself‘? Dean Milman in his 
‘Latin Christianity” says :— 


f Notitia Eucharistica, p. 207. Rivingtons, London, 1872. 
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“For some considerable (it cannot but be unde- 
finable) part of the three first centuries, the Church 
of Rome, and most, if not all the Churches of the 
West, were, if we may so speak, Greek religious colo- 
nies; their language was Greek, their organisation 
Greek, their writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek, and 
many vestiges and traditions shew that their ritual, 
their Liturgy, was Greek §.” 


In the Gelasian Sacramentary, as quoted by 
Professor Heurtley in Harmonia Symbolica, is a 
Creed, the Nicene-Constantinopolitan, assigned 
to ¢. A.D. 495, and used in France ¢. A.D. 750 in 
Latin, with transliterated Greek interlined, appa- 
rently intended for a bilingual district, the Creed 
being recited in Greek for the Greek candidates, 
and in Latin for the Latin. This seems to have 
been the original practice, but to have degene- 
rated by A.D. 750 in France into saying the 
Greek Creed over the boys to be baptized, and 
the Latin Creed over the girls®. 


g Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” b. i. ch. i. vol. 1. p. 27. 

h Cf. Muratori, Zit, Rom. Vet., t. i. p. 540, quoted in Heurt- 
ley, Harmonia Symbolica, Appendix, 157—160. 

In the above Creed, as in other continental documents of 
the period, the Greek ¢hefa 1s transliterated by simple t, 
e.g. “genetenta” for yervnberra, ‘“‘kateltonta” for xaredOdvta, 
“sarcotenta” for capxobérta, “ partenu” for MWapOévov, “ inan- 
tropisanta” for évavOpemncavra, * staurotentha” for oravpoberta, 
“katezomeno” for xabeCopevor. 
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The following is the Creed written down by 
Bishop Markellus in his letter to Pope Julius. 
He states that he had received it handed down 
from his fathers in the faith. The numbers of 
the Articles are here inserted in the margin for 
the convenience of reference. 


I. Tluatevw eis Qeov mavtoKpatopa. 
2, Kal eis Xpictov ‘Incodr, tov Liov avtod Tov 
jLovoryevn, 
tov Kvptov mov. 
3. Tov yevvnbévta é« TIvevparos ayiou 
xa Mapias rhs TapOévov. 
4. Tov émt Iovtiov Ivnarou otaupwbévta, 
Kal tapévTa. 
5. Kal Th TpiTn mépa dvacravtTa ex TOV VEeKpOv. 
6. "AvaBavra eis Tovs ovpavous, 
kar kaOnpevov év Se&va Tod Ilatpos. 
7. "Obev &pyerat xpivew Savtas Kai VEKpovs. 
8. Kat eis TO aysov IIvedpa. 
9. ‘Ayiav éxxdynaotav. 
10. "Adeowv dpaptiov. 
II. YapKos avaotacwy. 
12. Zwinv aiovov'. 


i Epiphanius, Haeres., ili. 72, 3, vol. iil, p27 2; ed. Dindorf. 
Leipsig, 1861. 
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The following is the ‘ fossil” Greek Creed, 
which is given in facsimile Anglo-Saxon letters 
on autotype Plate IV., and here printed in ordi- 
nary Roman type, arranged for comparison with 
the Creed of Markellus on the opposite page. 
It is full of faults, not such as would be made by 
an imperfect Greek scholar among Anglo-Saxons, 
but by a scribe utterly ignorant of Greek, writing 
down a Greek passage by dictation or ear. 


Credo Gr. 
1. Pistheu istheu patera panto cratero. 


2. ceis criston ihtu yon aututon mono 
genton quirion imon. 


3. tongenegenta ecpneumatus agiu 
cemariatis parthenu. 


4. ton epipontio pilatu staurothentecta finta. 
5. tetrite imera anastanta egni cron. 


6. anaunta istos uranos 
catimeron indexia tupatros. 


. oten erchete crinezon tas cenicros. 


ceis preuma agion. 


So OS 


. agri. 
10. afis inamartion. 
II. sarcos anasta. 


r2. atin. 
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A comparison of the Greek text of the Creed 
of Markellus as we find it in Epiphanius with 
the transliterated Creed in the Psalter of King 
Athelstan will shew their identity. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that this transliterated 
Creed is a worn-down relic of the widespread 
Greek text of the pre-Nicene Apostles’ Creed, 
than that it should have been derived from an 
individual Creed of Markellus. If minutely 
scrutinised as a fossil it will yield some interest- 
ing indications. ‘“Theu,” as representing a no- 
table word of frequent occurrence, is spelt with 
the Latin digraph th: “ patera” is here inserted, 
though wanting in Epiphanius: “panto cratero cf 
is a grand word, retained in the Nicene Creed, 
signifying All Ruler, for which the Latin “om- 
nipotens” is a weak substitute; it is clear that 
mavrokpdtwp is the original word, and ‘“ omnipo- 
tens” a translation. In some Anglo - Saxon 
Creeds ‘aelwealdend’ (or as it would more pro- 
perly be spelt, ealwealdend), ad? wzelding, occurs. 
This is an admirable translation of avtoxpdtwp, 
and is more historic and forcible than “ omnipo- 


? 


tens” or “almighty.” The epithet is fully ap- 


preciated by Professor Heurtley, and he gives 
references respecting it’, The trilingual creed 


i The trilingual creed is given in the Harmonia Symbolica, 
pp. 91—93. ‘Ealmihtig’ is given as a marginal gloss to 
‘aelwealdend.’ See also pp. 85, 87, 138, mavroxparwp,—o TavT@OV 
kparav, 6 mavrav eovorafoy, as St. Cyril of Jerusalem explains 
it, Catech. 8, § 3. The Anglo-Saxon text is also given from 
Heurtley by Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, p. 57. 
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in which it occurs is from a manuscript (R. 17) 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
containing the Psalter and the usual hymns, each 
in Latin, Norman- French, and Anglo-Saxon. 
The manuscript is of about a.p. 1125. ‘ Eal- 
wealdend’ is the present participle of the verb 
‘ealwealdan, fo wzeld all, Grein gives one in- 
stance of its use in Anglo-Saxon poetry, ‘alwal- 
dend God,’ Botschaft 31, but in the form ‘eal- 
wealda,’ omnipotens, omnia regens, it frequently 
occurs in Caedmon and elsewhere. 

The interesting grammatical fact noted by 
Grein that the adjective ‘ealwealda’ is used in 
the weak or definite declension only, indicates 
that the definite article is always understood 
or expressed with this epithet, and therefore 
that it belongs exclusively to the Supreme Being, 
as in the 24 passages of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
quoted by Grein :— 

“This is se ilca ealwalda God 
Thone on fyrndagum faederas cuthon.” 
Andreas, Vercelli Codex, 752, 3 *. 
“ This is the same all sovereign God 
Whom in days of yore patriarchs knew.” 


In a late Greek Creed quoted by Bp. Pearson, 
mavtokpatwp is used in the first article, and in the 
sixth article zavroSvvayos', which is clearly in- 
tended as an equivalent to ‘“‘ omnipotens.” 


k See Grein’s “ Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” Text, vol. 1. p. 28, 
and Glossary, vol. i. p. 244, art. ealwealda. 

1 Bp. Pearson “ On the Creed,” p. 337, note N, ed. Burton, 

Oxford, 1843 ; Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 81, 87,1 38. 
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“ Genegenta” is a failure to express the Greek 
theta: in the word “‘parthenu” the theta is cor- 
rectly expressed by the digraph, so also in 
‘“staurothente.” “ Anaunta,” intended to be pro- 
nounced anavanta, for the Greek dvdBavta, iS a 
word which clearly shews the common origin 
of the two Creeds. The corresponding word 
in the Nicene Creed is dver@évta. Instead of 
catimenon we have in the Nicene Creed xafego- 
uevov, but the most important point of all is to 
observe that in “‘catimenon,” and “oten” which 
follows, we have simple t for the Greek theta, 
as in the so-called Litany we have ‘‘euxaste” for 
e£ac6c, and in the Lord’s Prayer “agias titu”’ for 
dyiacOsrw. The faults in expressing the Greek 
theta, but particularly the substitution of simple 
t, seem to indicate certainly that these trans- 
literated portions were written in Germany. 
Otho, at the time of his marriage in 930, was 
-not yet Emperor, but Duke of Saxony, which 
is a probable locality for the writing in question. 
It is a curious linguistic fact that the English 
have and easily pronounce both the sharp sound 
of th, as in ¢hick, thin, thistle, think, thank, &c., 
which is the Greek theta; and also the flat 
sound, which we might represent by dh in d/zs, 
that, these, those, there, which is exactly equiva- 
lent to the present sound of the Greek delta. 
The Anglo-Saxons had distinct signs for these 
sounds, D,p, for the sharp sound, and D, 8 for 
the flat, but these signs came to be used pro- 
miscuously before the writing of our earliest 
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Anglo-Saxon MSS.™ Even when the Germans 
used the digraph th to represent the Greek theta, 
they pronounced it as simple t. The name of 
the great Emperor is usually written Otto, be- 
cause it has been so pronounced by Germans, 
but other nations besides the Germans differ 
from the Greeks and English in the sound of 
th. A common puzzle for a Frenchman is said 
to be the fluent and correct pronunciation of the 
sentence, “I thrust this thistle through the thick 
of my thumb,” but it would be equally puzzling 
to a German without careful practise, as noted 


by Max Miller". The conclusion of the Creed 


m “The Anglo-Saxon script, like the Insh, gradually de- 
veloped into a minuscule, incorporating the Runes wer p (w), 
and thorn p (th), the latter of which maintains a struggling 
existence, being still used by old-fashioned persons, who write 
ye for ‘the,’ little thinking, probably, that they are employing 
the survival of a Scandinavian rune which the Goths, before 
they left their early home on the Baltic, had obtained from the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine centuries before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It proves ultimately to be derived 
from the Greek de/fa, which, after making the round of Europe 
by the Northern seas, rejoined in England the other letters of 
the Greek alphabet, which had come by the Mediterranean 
route.’—“ The Alphabet,” by Isaac Taylor, vol. il. pp. 179, 
180. London, Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1883. 

n «A fifth barrier is produced by bringing the tip of tongue 
almost point-blank against the back of the upper teeth, or, 
according to others, by placing it against the edge of the 
upper teeth, or even between the edges of the upper and 
lower teeth. If then we emit the spiritus asper we form the 
English ¢#, if we emit the spiritus lenis, the English df; the 
former mute, as in Jveath, the latter intonable, as in ¢o breathe, 
and both very difficult for a German to pronounce.” —Max 
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by “sarkos anastasin, Amen,” is in strict con- 
formity with the early usage of the Latin Church, 
as noted by S. Jerome and S. Augustine, “vitam 
eternam” being implied as an inference. 

We thus see that all these transliterated de- 
votions have been compiled by a member of 
the Latin Church. At the present day there 
are thousands of Greeks in Venice and the East 
who are in communion with the Church of Rome, 
but are allowed to use their own ritual and 
language. They are called “ Uniats.” 

The Creed on page 21 nearly corresponds 
with the text of the Sywdbolum Apostolorum, or 
Regula Fidet, as given in S. Augustine, Rufinus, 
and elsewhere, and commonly spoken of as the 


Old Roman or Western Creed. 


I. Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem ; 
II. Et in Jesum Christum, Filium ejus unigenitum, 
Dominum nostrum. 
III. Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto et Virgine 
Maria. 


Miiller, “Science of Language,” Second Series, p.134. London, 
Longman, 1864. 

The curious contrast of English and German, although 
cognate languages, with respect to the sound of delta and 
theta, may be illustrated by the following lines of Goethe :— 


‘* Ergeht’s euch wohl, so denkt an mich, 
Und danket Gott so warm als ich 
Fiir diesen Trunk euch danke,”’ 
Goethe, Der Sanger. 


**If it goes well with you, think of me, 
And thank God as warmly as I 
For this drink thank you.” 
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IV. Sub Pontio Pilato crucifixus est et sepultus ; 
V. Tertio die resurrexit a mortuis ; 
VI. Ascendit in coelum ; 
Sedet at dexteram Patris. 
VII. Inde venturus est judicaturus vivos et mortuos. 
VIII. Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum ; 
IX. Sanctam ecclesiam ; 
X. Remissionem peccatorum ; 
XI. Carnis resurrectionem 
XII. in vitam aeternam. 


The chief points to be noted in this Creed 
are,— 

That in the second article, “unicum” seems to 
be the more received word in S. Augustine, and 
“unigenitum” explanatory ; 

That in the third article, “Qui natus est per 
Spiritum Sanctum ex Maria Virgine” is also 
found in S. Augustine ; 

That in the twelfth article, ‘in vitam aeter- 
nam” appears to be comment deduced from 
“ Carnis resurrectionem °.” 

The phenomenon of this Greek Creed of Mar- 
kellus so nearly agreeing with the older and 
more rudimentary form of our Apostles’ Creed, 
as known and used in the Latin Church, has 
attracted much attention amongst students of ec- 
clesiastical history, but I think the usual ex- 
planation of this phenomenon very inadequate 
and delusive. The usual explanation | meet 
with is that Markellus being, not without good 


° Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 36, 37: Oxford, 1858. 
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reason, accused of heresy, put forward this Creed 
in A.D. 341, a mere Greek version of the so-called 
Old Roman Creed, or as some say of the Aqui- 
leian Creed, to clear himself of the charge of 
heresy before Pope Julius. 

I shall now endeavour to shew,— 

1. That Markellus was a most deeply inter- 
esting personage, and his surroundings still 
more so. 

2. I shall give good reasons for believing 
him to be an earnest champion for the orthodox 
faith <.and, 

3. That whether he was orthodox or hete- 
rodox, the Greek Creed which he alleges, far 
from being a mere Greek version of the Latin 
Creed, is the original source of the Latin. It 
is not pretended by him to be his own com- 
position, but he says that he received it by tra- 
dition from his ancestors in the Faith, and had 
always made it the foundation of his preaching”. 

First, as to Markellus and his surroundings, 

He was Bishop of Ankyra, the metropolis of 
the Galatians, to whom S. Paul wrote an Epistle. 
He presided as Bishop over the Council held at 


» Tavrny kal napa tev Belov ypapay eihnpas thy wictw Kal rapa 
Tav Kata Oedy mpoyover didaxOeis ev Te TH TOU Oeod exkAnoia KNpiTT@ 
kal mpos oe viv yéypapa To avtiypapoy TovTov map’ euavT@ KaTacxov. 
Epiphanius, /Zaeres., ill. 72, 3, vol. iii. p. 273, ed. Dindorf. 
Leipsig, 1861. 

“Having recetved this faith from the Divine Scriptures, and 
having been taught tt by those who under God were my fore- 
Jathers, I both preach it in the Church of God, and now write it 
to thee, retaining the copy thereof in my own keeping.” 
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Ankyra, A.D. 314, where were made 25 Canons, 
received into the code of the Universal Church. 

He was, eleven years afterwards, present at 
the Nicene Council, a.p. 325; was a firm friend 
of Athanasius, and an earnest champion of ortho- 
doxy. He wrote a book against Asterius, and 
the Arians took occasion from this book to ac- 
cuse him of heresy akin to that of Sabellius, 
and Paul of Samosata. He was deposed by 
their influence about the same time that Atha- 
nasius was thrust out from the Bishopric. of 
Alexandria. 

Markellus, with Athanasius and others, was 
solemnly declared orthodox and free from heresy 
at the second Council of Rome, a.p. 341, under 
Pope Julius, to whom he addressed a letter, in 
which he wrote out the Creed in question. Of 
course he received the Nicene Creed, which he 
had assisted in forming, but he naturally gave 
the older Creed, to shew that he had always 
been orthodox. The result was that he was 
solemnly pronounced clear from heresy past and 
present. 

The Nicene Creed at first was not commonly 
recited even in the so-called. Eastern Church, 
but seems rather to have been a standard of 
appeal in controversy, somewhat analogous to 
our own Articles of Religion, though very sa- 
cred and authoritative. 

At the Council of Sardica in Illyricum, A.D. 
347, Markellus was again with Athanasius so- 
lemnly pronounced free from heresy, and the 
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Synod of Sardica wrote to Pope Julius, saying 
that they retained in communion Markellus, 
Athanasius, and Asclepius %. 

Besides the connexion of Galatia with S. Paul 
there are some very curious and interesting points 
of its connexion with the extreme west and our 
own country. 

The Galatae were descendants of a horde of 
Gauls, who, after the defeat in Greece of a large 
detachment of their body, under the leadership 
of Brennus, about B.c. 278, burst into Asia, and 
settled in that part of Asia Minor afterwards 
called from them Galatia, taken from Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. Galatae is held by competent 
judges to be only a form of Keltae, «edroé in 
Herodotus, and these people, as explained very 
interestingly in Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life 
and Epistles of S. Paul,” and by Bishop Light- 
foot on the Epistle to the Galatians, were akin 
to the Keltic race, which includes the Gauls, 
the Bretons of Brittany, the Britons of Britain, 
the Irish, the Highland Scotch or Gaels, the 
Welsh, the Manx, the Cornish, and the ancient 
Cymry of Cumberland.. The city of Ankyra 
was in the eastern part of Galatia, called Gallo- 
erecia, from the number of Greeks mixed with 
the population, but was the metropolis of the 
whole of Galatia. It is said to have received 
its name from the anchors of ships captured 
from Mithridates, sent by Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, as a present to the Galatians’. 


9 See Concilia, Mansi, tom. iii. col. 41. * Ibid., tom. ii, col. 536. 
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Another very interesting circumstance of this 
place, which I venture to think the birthplace 
of the written Greek text of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which had been previously handed down by oral 
tradition, as the Homeric poems were handed 
down for hundreds of years, is that, less than 
half a century before S. Paul preached the Chris- 
tian faith in that locality, a notable Temple of 
Rome and Augustus was built there. 

At Angoura, as the place is still called, are 
preserved the remains of this Temple, which 
was afterwards converted into a Christian Church. 
A ground-plan is given of it in Texier’s “ Byzan- 
tine Architecture,” p.91, where are these remark- 
able words :— | 

“ The usual custom in Greek churches was to make 
the apse circular on plan. Since the reign of Justinian 
this rule had been departed from but little. The apse 
was generally lighted by three windows, in honour of 
the Holy Trinity. Here, however, the chancel has 
a square instead of a semicircular termination, and 
this is the most ancient example known of the square 
east end, of which it is difficult to cite a single example 
in Italy, but which became common in Normandy 
and England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 

So far Texier. I believe I should have no 
difficulty in adducing examples of square-ended 
churches in England and Ireland before the 
eleventh century, although Dr. Rock, in his 
“Church of our Fathers,” seems to state that 
the apsidal, basilican, Italian type was universal 
for churches, large and small, in England before 


the Conquest. 
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It is curious that the name of this Bishop of 
Ankyra should have a connexion with the Em- 
peror Augustus. We are familiar in Roman 
history with the name which I suppose we must 
as yet in Latin call Marcellus. 

« Aspice, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 

Ingreditur victorque viros supereminet omnes ! 


Heu miserande puer! Si qua fata aspera rumpas 


Tu Marcellus eris 5.” 


The name was as common in the Christian 
Church as in Roman history. There was a Pope 
of Rome, named Marcellus, Martyr, A.D. 300. 
Whether Bishop Markellus was by birth a Greek 
or a Roman I will not dispute, but it cannot be 
doubted that he taught and preached in the same 
language as S. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which was the sacred language of 
Christianity even in Rome itself for more than 
200 years from the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

As Markellus is still written of as a heretic by 
many learned men, and Marcellianism is used in 
Church histories to denote a modification of Sa- 
bellianism, I must beg leave to refer for a com- 
plete refutation of these aspersions to a note at 
the beginning of the Life of 5. Basil of Ankyra, 
Priest and Martyr, 22 March, A.D. 362, in But- 
ler’s “ Lives of the Saints.” Alban Butler thus 
defends Markellus against the charge of heresy— 


s Cf, Aeneid vi. ll. 855—883. 
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“ Markellus wrote a famous book against the Arians, 
which Eusebius of Caesarea and all the Arians con- 
demned, as reviving the exploded heresy of Sabellius. 
But Sabellianism was a general slander with which 
they aspersed all orthodox pastors. It is indeed true 
that S. Hilary, S. Basil, S. Chrysostom, and Sulpicius 
Severus charge Markellus with that error, but were 
deceived by the clamours of the Arians. For Markel- 
lus appealing to Pope Julius, and repairing to Rome, 
was acquitted, and his book declared orthodox by that 
pope in 341, and also by the Council of Sardica in 
347, as 3S. Hilary (Fragm. .3. pp. 1308, 1311) .and 
S. Athanasius (Apol. contra Arianos, p. 165) testify. 
It was a calumny of the Arians, though believed by 
S. Hilary, that S. Athanasius at length abandoned 
and condemned him. It is demonstrated by Dom. 
Montfaucon from the works of S. Athanasius that he 
ever defended the innocence of Markellus (t. 2, Collect. 
Patr.). Moreover, Markellus being informed that S. 
Basil had suggested to S. Athanasius certain sus- 
picions of his faith in 372, towards the end of his life, 
sent to S. Athanasius his most orthodox confession of 
faith, in which he explicitly condemns Sabellianism ; 
which authentic monument was published by Mont- 
fauconi4te2, Collect. Patr., p.55).. If Petavius, Bull, 
and others, who censure Markellus, had seen this con- 
fession they would have cleared him of the imputation 
of Sabellianism, and expounded favourably certain 
ambiguous expressions which occurred in his book 
against the Arians, which is now lost, and was com- 
piled against a work of Asterius the Sophist, surnamed 
the advocate of the Arians ‘.” 


t Note at the beginning of Life of S. Basil of Ankyra, 
Priest and Martyr, 22 March, A.D. 362, Butler’s “ Lives of 
the Saints.” 

D 
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But the crowning testimony to the orthodoxy 
of Markellus is that of Epiphanius himself, who 
eS 2 

“Upon one occasion I myself asked the blessed 
Father Athanasius concerning this Markellus how the 
case stood respecting him. But he neither apologised 
on his behalf, nor, on the other hand, did he inveigh 
angrily against him, but merely smiling indicated by 
his countenance that he was not far from error, but he 
accounted him as having excused himself ®.” 


As far as I know I am singular, in England, 
in thinking that the Creed of Markellus is the 
frst known written copy of the Apostles’ Creed 
as it has come down to us, and that the Latin 
Church received this lesser Creed, as she did 
the Greek language, the Apostles S. Paul and 
S. Peter, the Greek Scriptures, and the Christian 
Faith itself, from the East. 

I will therefore beg leave to allege in support 
of my views the recently published opinions of 
three learned foreigners. 

Caspari, in his “ Sources for the History of the 


© "Hpodunv d€ adros eyo xpdv@ Twit Tov pakapitny Tarav ’ AOavactov 
rept rovrov ToD MapkehAov Tas ay Zxou mepi avrod. 6 de ore Umepa- 
medoynoaro ovre maw mpos avrov dmexOas nvéexOn, pdvov Se dia rov 
mpororov pedidoas tmepnve poxOnpias ut) paKkpay avToy eivat, GAN’ ws 
drodoynoduevov eixe. (Epiphanius, ed. Dindorf., vol. i. Pars I. 
p. 273-4. Leipsig, T. O. Weigel, 1861.) 

“De quo cum aliquando beatum Papam Athanasium inte- 
rogassem, cujusmodi eum arbitraretur, ille neque purgavit 
hominem, neque vero asperius notavit: sed lenitur arridens, 
non multum ab improbitate abhorruisse significavit, et in 
eorum loco, qui se purgassent, habuit.” (Epiphanius, ed. 
Petavius, tom. 1. p. 837. Cologne, 1682.) 
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Baptismal Creed and the Rule of Raith: bei. 
Christiania, 1875. 

Dr. Hahn, Professor of Breslau, in his “ Creeds 
and Rules of Faith of the Ancient Church.” 
Breslau, 1877. 

Professor Schaff of New York, in a note on 
the Greek Text of Markellus in the “Creeds of 
the Greek and Latin Churches,” p. 48. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1377. 

Dr. Hahn gives a note (of which the following 
is a translation) on a copy which he cites of the 


Creed of Markellus of Ankyra :-— 


“ Contained [i.e. the Greek text of the Creed of Mar- 
kellus is contained] in a writing composed about the 
year 337, by Markellus, addressed to the Roman Bishop 
Julius, by which he convinces the latter of his ortho- 
doxy, after he had been deposed from his office by the 
Eusebians, in 336. It is to be found in Epiphanius, 
Haeres.,\xxii. Opp. ed. Petav., tom. i. p. 836, ed. Dindorf., 
tom. iii. pt. i. p. 272. This portion of the Panarion is 
preserved, and consequently also the Creed in three 
manuscripts: one Cod. Jenensis (1304), one Cod. Vra- 
tislaviensis (of the thirteenth century in der Khedigen- 
schen Bibliothek), and one Cod. Paris (of the early part 
of the sixteenth century), all three of which have flowed 
from the same source. The Creed gives exactly the 
text of the old Roman Creed, apart from the fact that 
in No. I. the article watépa is wanting, and that in 
No. III. the article Sov aiwviov is added, both which 
variations may probably be traced to later transcribers. 
Caspari (compare his treatise on this Creed in his 
‘Sources for the History of the Baptismal Creed and 
the Rule of Faith, b. iii. Christiania, 1875, pp. 28— 
161) endeavours to prove that it is not a translation 

Dee 
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from the Latin, but gives the text of the Creed, which 
was in use in the Greek part of the Roman community 
at the time of the composition of the letter. Indeed 
he makes it probable that it contains for the most part 
the original text (den urspriinglichen text) of the 
Roman Creed, as this latter had come to Rome from 
the East (perhaps from Asia Minor), on the confines 
(an der Grenzscheide) of the apostolic age*.” 


In a note on the Greek text of Markellus Pro- 
fessor Schaff has these words :— 


“The Greek text of Markellus differs from the Latin 
of Rufinus only by the omission of the predicate matépa 
(Father) in the first article (which may be an error of 
the copyist), and by the addition of the last two words, 
fwnv ai@viov (which occur also in the Creed of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna). It was heretofore regarded 
as a translation of the Roman Creed, but Caspari, with 
a vast amount of learning (vol. iii. pp. 28 seq.), has 
made it almost certain that it is the original Creed of 
the Roman Church, in which the Greek language pre- 
vailed during the first two centuries. It was probably 
transplanted to Rome from Asia Minor early in the 
second century. Itis simpler and older than the rules 
of faith of Tertullian and Irenaeus.” 


x Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der Alten 
Kirche. Dr. Hahn, p. 14, note 39. Breslau, Morgenstern, 1877. 
y “The Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches,” by Pro- 
fessor Schaff, of New York. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 


1877, p. 48. 
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e remains that I should indicate as briefly 
as possible some chief points in the history 
of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The source, foundation, and authority for 
this and every orthodox Creed are the words 
of our Lord already quoted, “Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you*.” 

There has ever been in the Church of Christ 


the closest connexion between Baptism and the |/ 


Creed. The early Church set herself to teach, 
in obedience to her Lord’s command, the doc- 
trine of the Blessed Trinity with the utmost 
care, diligence and reverence. The Creeds and 
the deep mysterious truths of Christianity, were 
not imparted at once to the Catechumens, while 
they were yet merely persons who had expressed 
a wish to become Christians, and were a kind 
of raw recruits from heathendom and the world. 
It was only when by careful instruction and 
training they were thought ripe for Baptism, and 


from being “audientes” had attained to the rank | 


of “Competentes,” that the Creed was delivered 


a S. Matt. xxvill. 19, 20. 


‘ 
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to them, that they might learn it, and after a 
sufficient interval rehearse it to their teachers. 
The phrase for delivering the Creed to the “com- 
petentes” was “ tradere symbolum,” and for their 
rehearsing it, “reddere symbolum.” This prac- 
tice of the early Church illustrates the words 
of S. Paul: “Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God?” ‘With the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto sal- 


@ 


vation °. . 
Our Catechism bears the traces of early tra- 
dition. ‘“ Rehearse” is a good representation 


of ‘ Reddite,” and the question and answer fol- 
lowing the Creed recognise the truth that the 
chief thing to be taught and learnt in any or- 
thodox Christian Creed is an intelligent and 
fruitful belief in the Blessed Trinity. The Ni- 
cene Creed at first ended with the words, ‘and 
in the Holy Ghost.” 

The learned Caspari distinguishes between 
Baptismal Creed and Rule of Faith, Zaufsymbol 
und Glaubensregel ; Dr. Hahn between Creed 
and Rule of Faith, Symdéol und Glaubensregel ; 
Professor Heurtley between Declarative and 
Interrogative Creeds. These distinctions may 
be convenient if not overstrained, but the phrase 
of Caspari is the best. A short, simple, primitive 
baptismal Creed may properly be distinguished 
from a longer and more elaborate Creed, such 
as may be called a Rule of Faith, but it must 


"om, S.0% ¢ Rom.ae ae: 
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be remembered that the longer has been evolved 
from the shcrter, and there must be the strictest 
harmony of substance between them, however 
the words may differ. 

Dr. Hahn's distinction is reasonable, but it 
ought to be remembered that S. Augustine uses 
the two expressions as synonymous, “Symbolum 
sive Regula Fidei.” Professor Heurtley points 
out that the Interrogative Creed in our Baptismal 
Service has some important variations of ex- 
pression from the Declarative Apostles’ Creed 
in Mattins and Evensong, chiefly in the Articles, 
‘“Remission of Sins,” and ‘“‘ Resurrection of the 
Flesh.” Exactly the same variations are found 
in the Interrogative Apostles’ Creed in the Visi- 
tation of the Sick. Interrogative is a good term 
of distinction within the limits of our Prayer- 
Book, but it would be insufficient and misleading 
in the general history of the Church to attempt 
a permanent classification of Creeds into Inter- 
rogative and Declarative. The interrogative 
creeds or parts of a creed used at the time of 
Baptism were only one of the preliminaries be- 
fore the administration of that Blessed Sacra- 
ment, just as the solemn question of the Bishop 
in our Confirmation Service is the sequel of 
much careful preparation of the candidates by 
their parish priest. Much care and pains were 
used in catechising Divine truth into the can- 
didates, and catechising it out of them before 
they were brought to baptism. For these pro- 
cesses a creed either written or unwritten was 
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necessarily used. In the words, ‘Yrotiqwow éxe 
iyiawvovtov AGYoV, @Y Tap €“ov HKovaeas, Flold fast 
the form of sound words which thou hast heard 
of me*, it has been pointed out that there is no 
article in the Greek text®*. We may also note 
that the relative refers to Adywv, not to bo- 
cirwow. I am not prepared to relinquish the 
authorised translation, in which I would note 
the article “the” is unemphatic, as frequently in 
English, but I would, as a help to interpretation, 
suggest some such paraphrase as this, “ Preserve 
a delineation of such health-giving words as thou 
hast heard from me.” The passage has been 
understood by Lord King and others to refer 
to a creed, and I would remark that the words 
appear to be specially applicable to an unwritten 
ereed: 

During the first goo years of the Christian 
era there was a strong tradition against writing 
down the creed in a regular and complete form, 
or entrusting it to the unprepared and _ uniniti- 
ated, or in any way needlessly exposing it to the 
assaults and gainsayings of adversaries. Sozo- 
men assigns as his reason for not inserting the 
Creed of Nicaea in his History, which it was 
once his intention to have done, his fear lest 
that document might come into the hands of 
the uninitiated ‘. 


See iin, J. 9% 3, 

¢ By Canon Kingsbury at a Warminster Clerical Meeting. 

' Sozomen, “ist. Eccl., lib. i. c. 20, quoted by Heurtley, 
Harmonia Symbolica, p. 33, note. 
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In a.v. 341 Markellus did not write down the 
Apostles’ Creed for publication, but in a letter 
to Pope Julius. 

S. Jerome, in his letter to Pammachius, about 
the year A.D. 397, has these notable words :— 


“In Symbolo fidei et spei nostrae, quod ab Apostolis 
traditum, non scribitur in charta et atramento; sed in 
tabulis cordis carnalibus, post confessionem Trinitatis 
et unitatem Ecclesiae, omne Christiani dogmatis sacra- 


ao 99 


mentum, carnis resurrectione concluditur ®. 


About a.p. 400 and 421, S. Augustine, Bishop 
of Hippo, in his beautiful and instructive trea- 
tises on the Créed expressly refrains from giving 
the articles continuously. It is only by disen- 
tangling them from the commentary in which 
they are imbedded that we find he used the 
older and more rudimentary form of the Apo- 
stles’ Creed in instructing the candidates for 
Baptism. He tells them again and again that 
they are to learn it by hearing it, and are not 
to write it even to learn it, or when they have 
learnt it. He applies the words of Jeremiah 
xxxi. 33: ‘After those days, saith the Lord, 
I will put My law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts *.” 

While he inculcates its frequent use in private 
devotion he mentions that it was not like the 


¢ Epist. xxxviil. S. Hieron. ad Pammachium. Op. tom. iv. 
Col 323. 

h Sermo ccxii., Zz traditione Symboli. Cf. ed. Ben. tom. v. 
col. 653. Cf. Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, Pp. 32, 33, 
note. 
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Lord’s Prayer recited in worship on the Lord's 
Day. 

There is therefore good reason for supposing 
the Apostles’ Creed, in its earlier and more 
rudimentary form as given by Markellus, Bishop 
of Ankyra, in Greek, by S. Augustine, Rufinus, 
and others in Latin, to be the old Baptismal, 
Catechetical, instructional and devotional Creed 
of the whole Church from the very verge of 
the Apostolic age. As heresies increased it 
was thought desirable that the Bishops of the 
Church, summoned from every part of the in- 
habited world to the Council of Nicaea, under 
Constantine the Great, should draw up a fuller 
and more controversial creed. This they did 
strictly on the lines and in the framework of 
the Apostles’ Creed. In Professor Heurtley’s 
valuable and interesting Marmonia Symbolica 
one of the most interesting parts is that in 
which he gives a Harmony between the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, A.D. 381, and the Apo- 
stles’ Creed of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centu- 
ries. But I think a much more interesting, for- 
cible, and instructive comparison may be made 
between the Greek text of Markellus and the 
Nicene Creed as recited in the Greek Church. 

This comparison will enable us to see the 
absolute identity of the two Creeds, that they 
contain the same number of articles, viz. twelve, 
and in the same order, and to appreciate the 
great influence, perhaps unconscious, of the tra- 
ditional and as yet unwritten Apostles’ Creed 
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Wpouweticr Nicene ‘Council, A.p. 325, and the 
Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381. It is a mis- 
nomer to call the Nicene Creed an Eastern 
Creed. Constantine the Great, who summoned 
the 318 bishops from all parts of the world, went 
out from Britain a.p. 306. The Pope of Rome, 
being unable through illness to attend the Coun- 
cil, was represented by two delegates. The 
Creed was accepted by the whole Christian 
Church, and since the end of the sixth century 
has been recited after the Holy Gospel in every 
Mass and Service of Holy Communion in the 
West as well as in the East. 
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The Creed of Markellus as preserved by Epi- 
phanius. The numbers of the articles are added 
in the margin to facilitate comparison with the 
Nicene Creed on the opposite page. 


I. Tucrevw eis Ocdv wavtoKpartopa. 


II. Kai ets Xpiotov Inoobv, tov Tiov abtod tov povo 
Yyev); 
XN / ¢ al 
Tov Kuptov nov. 


II]. Tov yevynbévra éx IIvevpatos aytiov 
kat Mapias tis [lapbévov. 


IV. Tov éri Hovriov Widtov ctravpobérta, 


3 ie 
Kal tapevta. 
a Ki \ nr f ¢€ / , y 4 ’ Lal an 
- Mat TH TpITH NMEpa avacTayTa Ex THY VEKPOV. 


VI. ’AvaBavra eis tods ovpavods, 


Kai caOjpevov év de&a rod Ilatpos. 


VII. “OGev Epyetat xpivew Savas Kal vexpovs. 
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The Nicene Creed as given in Catechesis Hera, 


where an explanation is added at the end of each 
article. 


IIPQTON APOPON. 
Ilictevw cis &a Ocdv, Tlatépa Ilavtoxpdtopa, moumrtny 


b] A x an A 
ovpavod, Kal ys, dpaTav Te TavT@Y, Kal GopaTwr. 


AEYTTEPON APOPON. 

Kal eis &va Kipov Inooty Xprotov tov Tiov tod Oeod TOV 
povoyevh, Tov éx Tod Ilatpos yervnbévta mpo TavTav 
Tov aidvov. pas ek dhwtds, Oedv adyOivov éx Ocod 
arnOwod, yevvnevta, ov rroinGévta, opoovatov TP ITa- 
tpl, 8’ ov Ta TavTa éryéeveETo. 

TPITON APOPON. 

Tov Sv ipas tovs avOpdrrovs, Kat dia THY nweTépav CwWTN- 
plav katerOdvra ex Tdv oipavdv, Kal capKolevTa eK 
IIvedpatos ‘Aylov, cat Mapias tis Tlapbévov, cai évav- 


Opwrncavra. 


TETAPTON APOPON. 
Sravpwbdvra re iép Hudv émt Iovtiov TIinatov, Kat 
mabovta, Kal TapévTa. 
TMEMIITON APOPON. 
Kai dvacrdvra th tpitn wépa Kata tas Tpadas. 
EKTON APOPON. 
Ka) averbvra eis rods obpavods, cat cabelopevov ex Sebav 
tov Ilatpos. 
EBAOMON APOPON. 


a A \ exe 
Kal rdruv epyopevov wera S0&ns Kpwas CavTas Kal VEKPOUS 


an b) yy Ui. 
ob THs Bactnrelas ovK Extat TEROS. 
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VIII. Kai ets 76 Gytov Hvedpa. 


IX. “Ayiav éxxrnoiav 


X. “Adeow apaptiov, 


XI. SYapxos avactacw. 


XII. Zany aiwnor'. 


i This Creed has been already given, p. 20, for comparison 
with the “ fossil” Greek Creed, &c. The ninth article is in 
the transliterated Creed of King Athelstan’s Psalter, merely 
indicated by the letters ‘a gr,” which would have been in- 
explicable except by reference to the original Greek text. 
The other faults of the transliterator have been fully noted 
above, p. 21, and the elaborations of the Apostles’ Creed in 
the West are noted below, Appendix A. 
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APOPON OTAOON. 
Kai eis 16 TIvedpa 16° Ayov, 76 Kipsov, ro Zworrovy, To 
éx tov Ilatpos éxmopevduevov, To arty ITatpi, cai Tio 
/ \ , xX lo : 
oupmpocKuvovpevov, Kat ouvooEalopevov, TO NadHoay 


dua TOV II popntav. 


APOPON ENNATON. 


Eis plav ‘Aylav Kadonxiy, cat’ Arocrodxny ’ Exxdyoiav. 


APOPON 4EKATON. 


‘Oporoya &v Barticpya eis apeow apaptiov. 


APOPON ENAEKATON. 


TIpoodoxa ’Avactacw vexpov. 


APOPON ANAEKATON. 


Kat Conv tod péAXovTOS aldvos *. 


k Nikolas Boulgaris, Catechesis Hiera, pp. 108—112. Corfu, 
1852. 

The headings HPQTON APOEPON, Lirst Article, Kc., are given 
above as in the Catechesis Hiera. They will be found to agree 
exactly with the division of the Apostles’ Creed into articles 
by Bishop Pearson. The above text, omitting the headings, 
gives the Nicene Creed as recited by the Greek Church in 
the Eucharistic Service, in ordinary devotions, and in the 
Baptismal Service, being the only Creed used by the Greeks 
for recitation. 

The English phrase “ Articles of Belief” may be illustrated 
by reference to the Etymological Dictionary, Oxford, 1882, 
of Professor Skeat, who explains “article” as meaning lite- 
rally ‘a little joint,” from the root ar, to fit; and “ believe,” 
to have faith in, as cognate to the Gothic galaubjan, to believe, 
to esteem as valuable; from galaubs, valuable, which again 1s 
from the Gothic Ziubs, dear, equivalent to Anglo-Saxon “leof,’ 
English /zef. 
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In course of time a still more controversial 
Creed came to be received in the Church as the 
result of the labours and teaching of S. Atha- 
nasius. The legend that the twelve articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed were contributed by the 
twelve Apostles before dispersing from Jerusa- 
lem is stated in the Commentary of Rufinus, a 
Priest of Aquileia, now Ulm, on the Danube 
who died about a.p. 410. It seems to have arisen 
from the Creed having been called Syméolum 
Apostolorum, and so esteemed by S. Jerome and 
others, and also from a notion among the Latins 
that ovuBorov meant collectio. Rufinus, like S. Au- 
gustine, does not give the Creed in a continuous 
form, but dispersed throughout his Commentary. 

The most complete and received appropriation 
of the several articles to the several Apostles 
seems to be that given by Durandus, the cele- 
brated writer on ritual, who was Bishop of Mende, 
and died a.p. 1296. It is as follows :— 


“Traditur quod postquam Apostoli spiritum paracle- 
tum acceperunt : cum jam forent ad praedicandum evan- 
selium profecturi, conferentes in unum super articulis 
fidei statuerunt: ut sicut omnes in una fide concordes, 
sic omnes unam fidem concorditer praedicarent, et ideo 
symbolum minus componentes, unusquisque bolum, id 
est, particulam unam apposuit. Inde secundum Apo- 
stolorum catalogum sive numerum duodecim particulas 
dignoscitur continere. Petrus namque apposuit, Credo 
in Deum patrem omnipotentem, creatorem coeli et 
terrae. Andraeas: Et in Jesum Christum filium ejus 
unicum Dominum nostrum. Jacobus: Qui conceptus 
est de Spiritu sancto, natus ex Maria virgine. Joannes : 
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Passus sub Pontio Pilato: crucifixus, mortuus et se- 
pultus. Philippus: Descendit ad inferos: tertia die 
resurrexit 4 mortuis. Bartolomaeus: Ascendit ad caelos 
sedet ad dexteram Dei patris omnipotentis. Thomas: 
Inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. Mat- 
thaeus: Credo in Spiritum sanctum. Jacobus: Sanc- 
tam Ecclesiam catholicam, sanctorum communionem. | 
Simon: Remissionem peccatorum. Thaddaeus: Carnis 
resurrectionem. Matthias: Et vitam aeternam!.” 


But it may naturally be asked: If the Apo- 
stles’ Creed in its older and more rudimentary 
form prevailed in the East, as an oral tradition, © 
and was first written down in Greek by Mar- 
kellus, Bishop of Ankyra, a.D. 341, how came it 
to fall so much out of use in the East as to be 
forgotten there, and to be regarded in the Latin 
Churches as a Creed of the West ? 

It may be answered that it became eclipsed in 
the East and displaced, even as a baptismal 
Creed, by the Nicene, which seems to have been 
regarded as the Apostles’ Creed adapted to the 
times, and came to be sometimes called ‘“ Symbo- 
lum Apostolorum.” By the Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431, and the Enoticon, or Edict of Union by 
the Emperor Zeno, A.D. 482, and other decrees, 


1 Durandus, Rationale, lib. iv. c. xxv. p. 133. Lyons, 1672. 
A very different arrangement is given in a Creed of the 
eighth century, France, which ends at ‘ Carnis resurrectionem,’ 
and divides the fifth article into two: 
V. Philippus dixit, Descendit ad inferna ; 
Thomas dixit, Tertia die resurrexit. 
See Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 67, 68. Oxford, 1858. 


E 
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the Nicene-Constantinopolitan was ordered to be 
the only Creed, and it was declared unlawful to 
use or frame any other. Soon afterwards Timo- 
thy, Bishop of Constantinople, ordered it to be 
used in every Christian assembly, and this ex- 
ample was followed in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 
In a.p. 589, at the 3rd Council of Toledo, sum- 
moned by King Recared, it was ordered to be 
used in the service of the Mass”, and this prac- 
tice became general in the West in imitation of 
the East. It is still used by the Greeks in the 
Baptismal Service as well as in the Liturgy and 
other devotions. It is the only Creed they re- 
cite, although they fully receive the Athanasian 
Creed and append it to their Hovologzon. 

Although the Nicene Creed obtained a place 
in the Latin Missal, we know that by the wis- 
dom of the authorities of the Latin Church the 
Apostles’ Creed passed in course of time into 
other services and into the devotions of the 
Breviary, and it seems always to have been re- 
tained for Baptism. Somewhat in the same way 
we find that customs and expressions which have 
become obsolete in England are retained in 
America. 

The Apostles’ Creed as we now have it and 
value it in every article, and we may almost say 
in every letter, has, as Lord King says, not been 
the work of one man or of a day. I fully 


m Lumby on Creeds, p. 101, cf. Concilia, Mansi, tom. ix. 
p. 990. 
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assent to this negative proposition, but, on the 
other hand, I am not prepared to affirm that it 
has been the work of many men or many days. 
I prefer to look upon it as the gracious work of 
God’s good providence. The elaborations and 
improvements of the Apostles’ Creed as we now 
have it are among the many blessings which we 
owe to the Latin Church, and to the unifying 
influence of the Popes of Rome. From the germ 
of our Lord’s command it grew through suc- 
cessive ages till it was complete, and in that 
completeness even to us English people it has 
been preserved more than a thousand years. 

Man cannot add one cubit to his stature. In 
infancy, childhood, and youth he grows by Divine 
Providence, and when he has attained his fulness 
of growth he grows no more in stature though 
he may still grow in grace and wisdom. We 
know by study of the Creed written down in 
Greek by Bp. Markellus, a.p. 341, the Latin Creed 
commented on by S. Augustine, A.D. 400, and 
copies of the Old Roman Creed, that the phrases 
“Maker of Heaven and Earth,” “conceived,” 
“descended into hell,” ‘catholic,’ ‘communion 
of saints,” are additions to the form which pre- 
vailed in the fourth century. They can all be 
attested from Holy Scripture and the teaching 
of the Fathers, Greek as well as Latin, but it 
seems that it was only after the experience of 
many generations that the Latin Church saw ft 
to incorporate them into the Apostles’ Creed. It 
is possible some of them may have been in it 

1p: 
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before the fourth century, and dropped out for 
a time. 

I do not reckon “everlasting Life” an addition, 
because it is expressed in one of the Greek copies 
of the Creed written down by Markellus, and it 
was so clearly implied in ‘‘ Resurrection of the 
Flesh,” as explained by S. Augustine and others. 

After reviewing the various declarations of 
faith in early writers before and after the Nicene 
Council, it is a relief to know that by a.pD. 800, 
at the latest, all three Creeds were complete as 
we now have them, and were so received in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, being not only used in 
Latin, but translated into English, 1. Anglo- 
Saxon, for instruction and private devotion. 

At the end of Elfric’s second book of Homilies, 
ed. Thorpe, p. 596, are Anglo-Saxon versions of 
The Lord’s Prayer, The Apostles’ Creed, The 
Nicene Creed, and some beautiful short prayers 
under the following headings :— 


“er is Geleafa, and Gebed, and Bletsung Laewe- 
dum Mannum the thaet Leden ne cunnon. Here zs 
belief and prayer and blessing for Laymen who know 
not Latin.” 


The Apostles’ Creed is here called “Se 
Laessa Creda,” Zhe Minor Creed; the Nicene 
is called “‘ Maesse Creda,” JZass Creed. 

The Athanasian Creed, Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon interlined, is given by Mr. Birch, ‘* Utrecht 
Psalter, ’p. 208. 

In the Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
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Church is given, p. 166, in Latin the Apostles’ 
Creed complete from the Book of Deer: p. 231, 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan in Latin, omit- 
ting “ filioque,” from the Stowe Missal, At 
p. 189, in the same book, is an interesting form. 
This Creed differs in its wording from all other 
forms which are known to exist, says the Editor. 
I suppose it may be described in the sort of 
language which has been usual among critics 
as a creed of the western type with Nicene and 
Athanasian variations. I should prefer to say 
it is the Apostles’ Creed, with amplifications to 
meet the assaults on the faith or the dulness 
of understanding which prevailed in some par- 
ticular locality. It is as follows :— 


“Incipit Symmulum. 

“Credo in deum patrem omnipotentem inuisib[i]lem, 
omnium creaturarum uisibilium et inuisibilium con- 
ditorem. 

“Credo et in ihesum Christum, filium eius unicum 
dominum nostrum, deum omnipotentem, conceptum 
de spiritu sancto, natum de maria virgine, Passum sub 
pontio Pylato, qui crucifixus et sepultus descendit ad 
inferos, tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, ascendit in 
caelis, seditque ad dexteram dei patris omnipotentis, 
exinde uenturus iudicare uiluos ac mortuos. 

“Credo et in spiritum sanctum, deum omnipotentem, 
unam habentem substantiam cum patre et filio, sanc- 
tam esse aecclesiam catholicam, ab remisa peccatorum, 
sanctorum commonionem, carnis resurrectionem. Credo 
uitam post mortem, et uitam aeternam in gloria Christi. 
~ “ Haec omnia credo in Deum. Amen®.” 

 “T iturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church,” by F. E. Warren, 
B.D., p. 189. Oxford, Clar. Press, 1881. 
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In the Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church 
are some very interesting services under the 
headings, “ Scrutinia,” “Ad Faciendum Cate- 
chumenum,” ‘“ Expositio vel Traditio Symbolli, 
Missa in Symboli Traditione.” 

The chief points to be noted are the extreme 
care with which catechumens were prepared for 
and admitted to Baptism, the recognition of the 
tradition that the Creed is to be written in the 
heart and not with ink, and above all that the 
Creed, which is repeated again and again in these 
services, having direct reference to Baptism, is 
not the Nicene Creed, nor the older and more 
rudimentary Apostles’ Creed as written down by 
the Galatian Bishop Markellus, or collected from 
S. Augustine, but the complete Apostles’ Creed 
as used in the Church of England and through- 
out the Latin Church at the present day °®. 

When we look out upon the world and back 
through the vista of ages we may well recognise, 
amid the strife and divisions of ancient and mo- 
dern times, how much has been done even by 
the external providence of our Heavenly Father 
to draw and bind men together. 

I have in this treatise dwelt much on the 
diffusion of the Apostles’ Creed and the con- 
nexion of Bishop Markellus and the Galatians 
of Asia Minor with the West. I cannot more 
fitly conclude than by quoting from Professor 
Heurtley a short notice, and some of the words 


° Cf. “ Ancient Liturgies of Gallican Church,” ed. G. H. 
Forbes, part il. pp. 161—174, 250—254. 
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of Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul about 
A.D. 180, a Saint of the whole Church East and 
West, whose very name speaks Peace. 

Professor Heurtley says :— 


“St, Irenaeus, the earliest writer who has preserved 
to us anything approaching to a formal Creed, such as 
may be supposed to have been in use in the Church of 
his day, singularly enough serves as a link to connect 
the East and West together. By birth and education 
he appears to have belonged to Asia Minor. He speaks 
of himself as having in his early youth seen and heard 
Polycarp, whom the Apostles, or some at least of their 
number, had set over the Church of Smyrna. After- 
wards he settled at Lyons, and on the death of Po- 
thinus, A.D. 177, who also probably was of Asiatic 
origin, became bishop of the Church in that GiEy., 20 
intimate was the connection between the Christians of 
that part of Gaul and Asia Minor, that when a fierce 
persecution had been stirred up against the former, one 
of whose victims was Pothinus, the Gallic churches sent 
a letter to the Asiatic, to give them an account of their 
sufferings : ‘The Servants of Christ dwelling in Vienne 
and Lyons of Gaul, to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia 
having the same faith and hope of redemption with 
us’ Such is the address of the letter. Qi év Biévyy 
cai AovySovve ths Taddias tapotcovytes dovAoL Xpiatov 
rois kata Thy’ Aclav kal Ppvyiav thy QuTHY THs aToNv- 


Tpdcews hiv mati Kat érmida éyovow adeddots?.” 


So far Professor Heurtley, quoting the latter 
words from Eusebius. 
After an exposition of the faith containing 


P Euseb., Zec. Hist., lib. v. c. 1, quoted in Heurtley’s /ar- 
monia Symbolica, p. 6. 
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some expressions which were afterwards inserted 
into the Nicene Creed drawn up about 150 years 
later, S. Irenaeus, in beautiful and expressive 
Greek, adds a memorable conclusion, of which 
I have made the following English translation 
from the Greek text as given by Professor 
Heurtley, together with a fine old Latin ver- 
sion :— 


“ Having received this preaching and this faith as 
aforesaid, the Church, although dispersed in all the 
world, diligently guards it as if she inhabited one 
house: and likewise so believes these truths as if she 
had one soul and one heart : and so uniformly preaches, 
teaches, and delivers them as if she possessed one 
mouth. For the languages throughout the world are dis- 
similar, but the force of tradition is one and the same. 
For neither do the Churches founded in Germany be- 
lieve otherwise, or deliver otherwise, nor those in Spain, 
nor among the Kelts, nor throughout the East, nor in 
Egypt, nor in Africa, nor those founded in the central 
parts of the world. For as the Sun, the creation of God, 
is in all the world one and the same, so the preaching 
of the truth shines on all sides and enlightens all men 
that choose to come to the knowledge of the truth, And 
neither will he who is all powerful in discourse of those 
who preside in the Churches utter other than these 
things (for no one is above the master), nor will he 
who is weak in discourse diminish the tradition. For 
since the faith is one and the same, neither can he who 
is able to say much concerning it add to it, nor he who 
has little power of speech detract from it 4,” 


4 ‘Translated from the Greek text and Latin version of 
S. Irenaeus, Harm. Symb., Heurtley, pp. 9—11. 
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EXTRACT 


RESPECTING THE GREEK SCHOLARSHIP AND ELO- 
QUENCE OF ALDHELM, BISHOP OF SHERBORN, 
A.D. 705—709. 


-“TRIUM quippe proprietate linguarum, non solum 
vulgaritate rerum, verum etiam literarum dogmate, 
sanctissimus iste peritus extitit. Miro denique modo 
gratiae facundiae omnia idiomata sciebat, et quasi 
Graecus natione, scriptis et verbis pronunciabat. Mi- 
rum namque non fuerat, quia et sancti Spiritus gratia 
sibi in eo habitaculum fecerat, et illius linguae binos 
doctores apprime peritos praeclarissimus Ina Rex, 
quem supra posuimus, ad confirmandam illius lite- 
ralem scientiam, ab Athenis conduxerat.” 


“In the proper use of three languages (Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin) this most saintly person was skilled, not merely 
in common knowledge, but also in literature, In a won- 
derful way moreover he was acquainted with all the 
idioms of the grace of eloquence, and pronounced like 
a Greck by birth in reading and conversation, And it 
was no wonder, because both the grace of the Holy Spirit 
dwelt within him, and the most illustrious King Ina, 
above mentioned, had hired from Athens two first-rate 
teachers of that language to complete his grammatical 
knowledge.’ (Vita Aldhelmi Faricio Auctore, p. 357, 
ed. Giles. Oxford, 1844.) 
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EXTRACT 


RESPECTING THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
ATTAINMENTS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


“Erat eloquentia copiosus et exuberans, poteratque, 
quicquid vellet, apertissime exprimere. Nec patrio 
tantum sermone contentus, etiam peregrinis linguis 
ediscendis operam impendit; in quibus Latinam ita 
didicit, ut aeque, illa ac patria lingua orare sit solitus ; 
Graecam vero melius intelligere quam pronuntiare po- 
terat. Adeo quidem facundus erat, ut etiam didas- 
calus appareret. Artes liberales studiosissime coluit, 
earumque doctores plurimum veneratus, magnis adfi- 
ciebat honoribus. In discenda grammatica Petrum 
Pisanum, diaconum, senem audivit, in caeteris disci- 
plinis Albinum cognomento Alcoinum, item diaconum, 
de Brittania, Saxonici generis hominem, virum unde- 
cumque doctissimum, praeceptorem habuit ; apud quem 
et rethoricae et dialecticae, praecipue tamen astrono- 
miae ediscendae, plurimum et temporis et laboris im- 
pertivit. Discebat artem computandi, et intentione 
sagaci syderum cursus curiosissime rimabatur. ‘T’emp- 
tabat et scribere, tabulasque et codicellos ad hoc in 
lecto sub cervicalibus circumferre solebat, ut, cum 
vacuum tempus esset, manum litteris effigendis assues- 
ceret ; sed parum successit labor praeposterus ac sero 
inchoatus.” (Einhardi, Vita Karoli Magnt, ed. 3, Pertz, 
Hannoverae, 1863.) 


“Tn eloquence he was copious and exuberant, and was 
able to express most clearly whatever he wished. And 
not being content alone with his mother tongue, he also 
took pains in thoroughly learning foreign languages ; 
among which he so learned Latin, that he was wont to 
pray in that language as much as in his mother tongue ; 
but Greek he was better able to understand than to pro- 
nounce. He was indeed so eloquent, that he seemed to be 
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a professor. He cultivated the liberal arts most dilt- 
gently, and shewed the greatest respect for the teachers of 
them by bestowing upon them high distinctions. Lu 
learning grammar he attended the lectures of the aged 
Peter Pisanus, a deacon, in other departments he had for 
preceptor Albinus, commonly called Alcuin, also a dea- 
con, from Britain, a Saxon by race, and a man most 
learned upon every sulject ; under his instruction he spent 
much time and labour in learning thoroughly rhetoric 
and logic, but chiefly astronomy. He learned mathema- 
tics, and investigated most minutely and sagactously the 
course of the stars. He made persevering efforts also to 
write, and was accustomed for this purpose to carry about 
in his litter under the pillows tablets and note-books, that 
when there was any leisure time he might accustom his 
hand to the formation of letters; but the labour being 
uncongenial and begun too late had small success.” 


ON THE ELABORATIONS OF THE APO- 
STUES’ CREED IN THE WE5sT, 


In speaking of the Creed such words as “cor- 
ruption,” “ interpolation, ” “ gloss,” freely used in 
classical criticism, are altogether inapplicable. 
The improvements have been made under the 
care of Divine Providence and the zealous watch- 
fulness of the Church. The phrase ‘Maker of 
heaven and earth’ is a very natural amplifica- 
tion, and, like some other improvements, was pro- 
bably adopted from the Nicene Creed. In the 
West the Latin is our authoritative text. ‘Qui 
conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus e Maria 
Virgine’ is clearly a great improvement upon 
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the previous phrases in this place. It is strictly 
scriptural *, and has now been hallowed by the 
devout recitation of many centuries. The accu- 
mulation of the mournful sentences of the Creed, 
‘Passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus, et 
sepultus, descendit ad inferna,’ has resulted from 
definite reasons, and each item has its definite 
meaning. In the early Greek text of Markellus 
ctavpobeta kal tapévra appeared sufficient, but 
fierce and subtle objectors soon arose, alleging 
that the Death of Christ was only a case of sus- 
pended animation. But Bishop Pearson re- 
marks that the burial is expressly confessed in 
order to attest the truth of the Death of Christ 
going before and His Resurrection following 
after. The most notable addition of later times 
is ‘descendit ad inferna.’ It is a necessary and 
precious item, but it must be observed that it 
has never formed a separate article, but may be 
regarded either as an appendage to ‘sepultus ’ 
or a prefix to ‘tertia die resurrexit,’ and it bears 
a meaning partaking of the mournful character 
of the sentences which precede it, and also of 
the joyous tone of those which follow it. ‘The 
way was through ‘the valley and shadow of 
death >, but the goal soon to be reached was the 
refreshment of Paradise. To the penitent thief 
our Lord replied, ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise*.’ The presence of Christ would 


a S. Luke ii. 21. 
b Psalm xxiii. 4. ¢ S. Luke. xxiii. 43. 
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make the place of meeting Paradise to the par- 
doned thief and other waiting souls. 


“ Heaven is, dear Lord, where’er Thou art, 
Oh never then from me depart, 
For to my soul ’tis hell to be 
But for one moment without Thee.” 
Bishop Ken, 


“ Art thou a weeper? Grief shall fly ; 
For who can weep with Jesus by ? 
No terror shall thy hopes annoy ; 
No tear, except the tear of joy.” 
Palmer, Book of Pratse, No. cccxxx. 


In the Church of England, I believe, catechu- 
mens are generally taught that “hell” in the 
Creed retains its primary meaning, an unseen 
place, and means the place of departed spirits. 
But the notion of a place of torment has been 
so persistently attached to the word hell, and to 
this clause of the Creed, that the utmost vigilance 
of the teacher and learned Christian is required 
to oppose it. A great help to understand the 
meaning which the clause is intended to bear 
will be to go back as nearly as may be to the 
time when it was first inserted in the Creed. 
The earliest notice we have of it is in connexion 
with the Church of Aquileia, about A.D. 400. 
We have fortunately a Commentary on the Apo- 
stles’ Creed by Rufinus, a Priest of Aquileia at 
that very date. After noting the words of Christ, 
“Father, into Thy Hands I commend My Spi- 
rit,” asa fulfilment of the Psalmist’s prophecy, 


4S, Luke xxiii. 46; Psalm xxxi. 6. 
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he goes on to comment on the words ‘descendit 
in infernum,’ treating it not as a new clause, but 
as one already established. From the quotations 
which he alleges from the Old Testament he 
seems to have understood the clause to mean 
that the soul of Christ passed into the recesses 
of death, but he also alleges the passage of 
S. Peter, which in all ages has been understood 
to be the foundation of this clause. The follow- 
ing are his words :— 


“Petrus dicit, Quza Christus, mortificatus carne, vt- 
vificatus autem spivitu gut in ipso habitat, ers qui in car- 
cere conclust evant descendit spiritibus praedicare, qut 
increduli fuere tn diebus Noe: in quo etiam quid operis 
egerit in inferno declaratur®. Sed et ipse Dominus per 


¢ The descent of Christ into the place of departed spirits, 
and the above interpretation of the words of S. Peter, are fully 
recognised in the Orthodox Greek Church, as may be seen in 
the following quotation from Karnynots tepa, Sacred Catechism, 
a book much esteemed in the Greek Church. 


TETAPTON APOPON. 
Xravpwhévta tre brép nua@v émi Ilovtiov TIinatov, Kai 
mabovta, Kal Tadévta. 


Ilapadpaots. 

Tuorevo adrév cravpobjvat, odk ev 7 Siaddpmet ov ro Tarp ovcia, 
ei kal rov Kuptoy tis dd&ns eoravpdabat AEyera, TH Ady@ THs dvTidd- 
gews GANG TH Ka Huas yenpa pvoer, ka Hv Td xXoikdv Huey avedaBe 
pvpapa, kat Katdpa imép Huey yéyovev, va ths map éavr@ Evdoyias 
kowvevors nuas avadeién, kal Tov TGV KaKoUpywv KaTa THY GapKa nveTXETO 
bropeivat Odvarov, iva tod Bavdrov TO Kevrpov, THY duapriay KaTakpivy ev 
TH Tapkl avTod, Kal KaTapynon Tov TO KpaTos €xovTa Tov Oavdrov, Tov- 
téore Tov SidBodov. rapy dé mapadobev aitod 76 Sapa apOaprov dia- 
Typnearta, pndapas THs aroppyrov, kai avexppdorov Sdiaipebev Evdceas, 


> a - a “- a a 
ei Kai THs oyiKHs adTov, kal voepas Yuxns exopicOn ev Tae TpinnEepw 
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Prophetam dicit, tamquam de futuro, Quza non dere- 
linques animam meam in inferno, nec dabis sanctum tuum 
videre corruptionem. Quod rursum Prophetice nihilo- 
minus ostendit impletum, cum dicit, Domne, eduxiste 
animam meam ab inferno; salvasti mea descendentibus 
in lacum. ........ Inferna et superna nobis dicuntur, 
qui, certa corporis circumscriptione conclusi intra re- 
gionis praescriptae nobis terminos continemur. Deo 
autem, qui ubique est et nusquam deest, quid infernum 
est, aut quid supernum? Veruntamen in assumtione 


Suaornpart. pe’ hs avros kal els Gov KaraBeByke, Kal Tois ev pudaky 

mvevpaow, ds 6 Kopuaios, kat Oeios epnoe Teérpos, mopevbeis exnpuge 
\ > U ‘ i , ee. Uj > , 9 

riv "Avaoracw, kat Thy édevOepiay, kal dwohvTpwow €xapicato: apbap- 

cias d€¢ Hpiv amapyxy yéyover, ev & mpwrdrokos €k Tdv vexpav aveBia- 

cev. (Catechesis Hiera, Nikolas Boulgaris, p. 110.) 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
And was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, and 
suffered, and was buried. 


PARAPHRASE. 

‘‘T believe Him to have been crucified not in the substance 
in which He ever shines with the Father, although it is said 
that the Lord of glory was crucified by way of satisfaction, but 
in our nature according to which He assumed our earthly 
mould and became a curse for us, that He might declare us 
to be partakers of the Blessing with Himself. And He deigned 
to suffer the death of evil doers according to the flesh, that 
He might condemn in His flesh sin, the sting of death, and 
might bring to nought him who hath the power of death, that 
is the devil. And that He kept His body delivered to the tomb 
uncorrupted but by no means bereft of the mysterious and in- 
effable union, although in the interval of three days it was 
separated from the reasonable and intelligent soul. And with 
this soul He descended into Hades, and to the spirits in keep- 
ing, as the Coryphaeus and divine S. Peter said, He went and 
proclaimed the Resurrection, and gave them freedom and re- 
demption : and became to us the first-fruits of incorruptibility, 
inasmuch as He lived again the firstborn from the dead.” 
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corporis etiam ista complentur. Resuscitatur caro quae . © 


deposita fuerat in sepulcro, ut adimpleretur illud quod 
dictum est per Prophetam, Quza non dabis sanctum 
tuum videre corruptionem, Rediit ergo victor a mortuis, 
inferni spolia secum trahens. Eduxit enim eos qui tene- 
bantur a morte, sicut et Ipse predixerat, ubi ait, Cum 
exaltatus fuero a terra, omnia ad me ipsum traham. 
Attestatur autem de hoc Evangelium, cum dicit, Wonu- 
menta aperta sunt, et multa corpora dormientium sanc- 
torum vesurrexerunt, et apparuerunt multis, et ingressi 
sunt in sanctam civitatem, illam sine dubio, de qua 
Apostolus dicit, Quae autem sursum est Jerusalem libera 
est, quae est mater omnium nostrum*,” 


“S. Peter says that Christ having been put to death in 
the flesh but quickened by the spirit which dwelleth in 
Flim, descended to preach to the spirits which were shut 
wp in prison, who were incredulous in the days of Noah; 
in which passage is also declared what work He per- 
formed in hell. But the Lord Himself declares by the 
prophet as of a future event, Thou wilt not leave My 
soul tn hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see 
corruption. And this again prophetically He shews no 
less to have been fulfilled when He says, Lord, Thou 
hast brought My soul from hell; Thou hast saved Me 
Srom them that go down into the pit. ...... Things are 
said to be zxferna and superna to us who, being enclosed 
within a certain circumscription of body, are contained 
within the limits of the space prescribed to us. To 
God, however, who is present everywhere and absent 
nowhere, what is zzfernum or what is supernum? But 
in the assumption of a body those relations also are ful- 
filled. The flesh is raised which had been laid in the se- 
pulchre to fulfil that which was spoken by the prophet, 


f Rufini, Commentarius, pp. 130, 131; Heurtley, De Fide et 
Symbolo, Oxon, 1880. 
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Thou wilt not suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption. 
He returned, therefore, a conqueror from the dead, 
bringing with Him the spoils of hell. He brought 
forth those who were held by death as He Himself had 
predicted where He says, When I shall have been lifted 
up from the earth I will draw all things unto Myself. 
Moreover the Gospel bears witness concerning this 
when it says, Tombs were opened and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose and appeared unto many, and 
entered into the holy city ; that city, without doubt, of 
which the Apostle says, Jerusalem which is above ts 
Sree, which ts the mother of us all.” 


From the above it will be seen that Rufinus, 
commenting on the Creed, A.p. 400, does not 
mention one word of the place of torment in con- 
nexion with infernus®. He seems to note the 
degradation of the word, which was then begin- 
ning and is now complete. Every Latin scholar 
knows that ‘supernus, supernal, superior, is 
formed from ‘supra,’ adove, and ‘infernus,’ zzfer- 
nal, inferior, from ‘infra,’ delow. Supernal in 
English is still a grand word, as in Milton, “ By 
sufferance of supernal power",” but infernal has 
quite lost its derivative sense, and is only used 
in a bad sense to denote something connected 
with the place of torment. In the Vulgate it is 
commonly used to mean the grave, and very 
naturally in Christian language it came to mean 
the place or state of the departed.. It thus be- 
came equivalent in some connexions to Paradise, 

& The phrase seems to have been first “in infernum,” some- 
times “ad inferos,” and lastly ‘‘ad inferna.” See below, pp. 
68—7o0. 

m "Paradise Lost,” bk. 1. I. 241. 

B 
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or a Heaven below. Dr. Watts says of a Chris- 
tian assembly :— 


“T have been there and still would go, 
’Tis like a little Heaven below, 
At once they sing, at once they pray, 
They hear of Heaven and learn the way.” 


Bishop Pearson, in commenting on everlasting 
life, explains very clearly that it may be initial 
on this side the grave, partial in Paradise, and 
complete after the general resurrection. The 
words of S. Peter in the received text of the 
Greek Testament are :-— 

Xpioros arak Trepl awaptiov émabe, Sixavos bTrép adixwr, 
iva as Tpocayadyn TH Oc, Oavatobels péev capki, Swo- 
TounOels O€ TH TVEvMAaTL, ev © Kal Tols év HuAAKH TrEevpact 
mTopevdels exnpv&ev, atreOnoact Tote, bTe dmak éEedéyeTO 
TOD Ocod paxpoOvyta, év hwépats Noe. 

In speaking of this oft-quoted and variously 
interpreted passage, I shall select from the great 
commentary of Cornelius a Lapide the explana- 
tion which appears most in accordance with Ru- 
finus, the belief of the Mediaeval Church, and 
the genuine derivative sense of the Greek word 
duran. This word does not properly mean a 
prison, which is the fifth of the meanings given 
in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, but is exactly 
equivalent to our English word keeping. It is 
obviously formed from the Greek word ¢uadeco, 
to keep, or guard. The meaning of the word 
is well illustrated by a passage in the Marriage 
Service of the Orthodox Greek Church, where 


1 


1 Pet. 11. 18—20, Gr. Test., ed. Scrivener. 
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the priest prays on behalf of the bride and 
bridegroom :— 

Atagiragtov adtods Kupie 6 Oeds juadv, ws dtehirakas 
tov Noe év tH KiBoTd. Aiadirakov adtods, Kipie 6 
Ocos udv, ws SteptrAaEas tov “Iwvav ev TH Koiria Tod 
Kntous.  Atadvrakov avtovs, Kupre 6 Ocds Hudv, os 
SuehvrNakas Tovs aylous Tpets Ilaidas éx Tov tupos, Kata- 
Téurpas avtots Spocov ovpavader *. 

“Preserve them, O Lord our God, as Thou pre- 
servedst Noah in the Ark. Preserve them, O Lord 
our God, as Thou preservedst Jonah in the belly of 
the whale. Preserve them, O Lord our God, as Thou 
preservedst the Three Holy Children from the fire, 
having sent to them a dew from Heaven.” 


Moses in earnest prayer addresses God as 
the “ God of the spirits of all flesh :” the Psalmist 
says, ‘Into Thy Hands I commend my spirit, 
for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, Thou 
God of truth:” Ecclesiastes says, “ The dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it:” 
our Lord on the cross said, “ Father, into Thy 
Hands I commend My spirit.” Thus we are 
taught that the souls of the departed are in the 
special keeping of Almighty God in Paradise 
or elsewhere. 

Another of the Greek words used by S. Peter 
in this place seems to have been generally mis- 
understood, viz. éxipvfe, which in the English 
version of the Bible is translated preached. The 
* Euchologion, p. 245. Venice, 1862. 


1 Numbers xvi. 22; xxvii. 16. Cf. ‘Father of spirits,” 
Heb. xii. 9; Ps. xxxi. 6; Eccles. xii. 7; S. Luke xxiii. 46. 
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Greek verb xnpicow does not necessarily mean 
to preach with a view to conversion, to evangelise, 
but to proclaim as a herald, the derivative xjpv& 
being the usual word for a herald. The natural 
meaning, therefore, of the Greek text of S. Peter’s 
words is that Christ went in His Spirit and 
proclaimed His victory to certain souls in God's 
keeping who had been disobedient at the Flood. 
Whether the notion was that these souls were 
in the enjoyment of perfect rest and peace, or 
were enduring some degree of purgatory and 
penitential discipline, appears uncertain from the 
description of Ludolphus Saxo, one of the most 
learned and devout of mediaeval writers, but he 
expresses a full conviction that the appearance 
of Christ among them brought them a fulness 
of joy. 


“ DESCENSUS CHRISTI AD INFEROS HUJUSQUE 
FIGURAE. 


“Tlla ergo hora qua Salvator noster, inclinato capite, 
tradidit spiritum, corpore in cruce derelicto, anima 
simul cum divinitate ad inferna spolianda descendit. 
Cum autem ad inferos descenderet, et chorus angelicus 
ante faciem ejus portas principum tolli praeciperet. 
Sanctorum populus qui tenebantur in morte captivus, 
voce lacrymabili clamabat : 

Advenisti desiderabilis, 

Quem expectamus in tenebris, 
Ut educeres vinctos de claustris. 
Te nostra vocabant suspiria, 

Te larga requirebant lamenta. 
Tu spes es effectus desperatis, 
Magna consolatio in tormentis. 
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“Sed quis per singula dicere valeat, quanta ibi 
laetitia fuerit, cum Christus Sol justitiae eis apparuit ; 
et habitantibus in regione umbrae mortis, diu novae 
lucis exspectata claritas radiavit? Et stetit Dominus 
cum eis ibi, et tunc fuerunt in gloria; nam visio Pet 
perfecta est gloria. Ibidem fuit et latro, cui Dominus 
dixerat : Hodie mecum eris in paradiso. Nomine para- 
disi notatur ibi Dei fruitio, et visio divina, quia per 
acta Passione, tam ipse latro, quam alii, qui erant in 
limbo, viderunt Deum per essentiam. Istud quod 
Christus infernum introivit et Sanctos laetificavit, prae- 
figuratam erat in tribus pueris in fornace Babylonis, 
ubi ad ingressum Angeli ignis versus est in suavi- 
tatem roris. Qui in fornace erant, fuerunt pueri ; 
sic in limbo non erant nisi innocentes et puri: qui 
enim ante plenariam satisfactionem decedebant, in 
purgatorio purgabantur, et tunc ad limbum ascende- 
bant. Istud etiam praefiguratum fuit per Danielem 
in lacu leonum, cui Dominus misit per Habacuc pran- 
dium. Dominus Danielem illaesum a leonibus custo- 
divit, et per Angelum refectionem  sibi misit ; sic 
Deus Patres in limbo a daemonibus defensavit et 
tandem ipse veniens divina refectione eos pavit A 


Ludolphus goes on to explain the fourfold 
division of Infernus, and concludes thus :— 


“Supremus locus inter haec, est limbus sanctorum 
Patrum, in quo fuit poena damni, et non sensus, et 
fuerunt ibi tenebrae exteriores et privationis gratiae 


m Ludolphus de Saxonia, Vita Jesu Christt, Secundae Partis, 
c. Ixvili. tom. iv. pp. 167, 168. Paris, 1878. Respecting 
Habacuc and the Angel, see Bel and the Dragon, ver. 3339. 

“Limbus ponitur pro quadam parte inferni quatuor enim 
sunt loca inferni, scilicet Infernus damnatorum, Limbus pue- 
rorum, Purgatorium, et Limbus Patrum. * 

Jo. de Janua, apud Ducange, Art. Limbus. 
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divinae. Ad hunc locum Christus descendit, et suos, 
qui non propter reatum personae, sed propter reatum 
naturae detinebantur, inde liberavit; et sic infernum 
mormordit, quia partem ejus, abstulit, et partem rfe- 
liquit.” 


“THE DESCENT OF CHRIST TO THOSE BELOW 
AND THE TYPES THEREOF. 


“Tn that hour then in which our Saviour with bowed 
head gave up His spirit, His body being left on the 
cross, His soul together with His Divinity descended 
to the despoiling of hell. As however He was descend- 
ing to those below, and the chorus of angels before 
His face bade the princely portals to be lifted up; 
the multitude of saints who were held captive in death 
cried with tearful voice,— 


Thou hast come, long-destred, 

Whom we await in darkness, 

That Thou shouldest lead forth 

The bound from their prisons. 

Thee our sighs were invoking ; 

Thee great lamentations were seeking ; 
Thou art become hope to the hopeless, 
A mighty consolation in afflictions. 


“But who could recount in detail how great joy 
was there when Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, 
appeared to them, and the long-expected brightness 
of new light shone upon those who were dwelling 
in the region of the shadow of death? And the Lord 
stood with those that were there, and then were they 
in glory, for the sight of God is perfect glory. In 
that same place was also the robber, to whom the 
Lord had said, ‘7his day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise ;’ by the name of Paradise is there signified 
the fruition of God, and the vision of Divinity, be- 
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cause the passion being completed, the robber him- 
self, as well as the others who were in “/zmbus, saw 
God as He is. That event of Christ entering hell 
and filling the saints with joy was prefigured by the 
three children in the furnace of Babylon, where at 
the entrance of an Angel, the fire was turned into 
the mildness of dew. They who were in the furnace 
were children; so in /zmbus there were none except 
the innocent and pure: for those who departed before 
full satisfaction were purged in purgatory, and then 
they ascended to /imbus, for that was prefigured by 
Daniel in the lions’ den, to whom the Lord sent by 
Habacuc a repast, the Lord kept Daniel uninjured 
by the lions, and sent refreshment to him by His 
Angel, so God guarded the Fathers in dzmbus from 
evil spirits, and at length coming in person fed them 
with divine refreshment.” 


Ludolphus, after explaining the fourfold divi- 
sion of “ Infernus,” concludes as follows :— 

“The highest place among these is the 4émbus of 
the holy Fathers, in which was the penalty of loss 
and not the perception of it, and there was outer 
darkness, and the darkness of the privation of divine 
grace. To this place Christ descended and liberated 
His own, who, not on account of personal guilt but 
the guilt of their nature, were detained there; and 
thus He wounded hell, because He took away part 
of it and left part.” 


A flood of light has been thrown upon the 
religious notions and customs of the Middle 
Ages by the publication of the Utrecht Psalter 
in facsimile. This wonderful manuscript was 
brought into notice in connexion with a recent 
revival of the controversy respecting the age 
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and authority of the Athanasian Creed. Pro- 
fessor Westwood, of Oxford, pointed out to the 
disputants that the earliest known copy of that 
Creed is contained in the Utrecht Psalter. This 
manuscript was originally in the library of Sir 
Robert Cotton, was stolen thence, and sold to 
a gentleman in Holland, who presented it to 
the Library of Utrecht. Upon examination it 
was found to be so curious as to be thought 
worthy of reproduction in facsimile by the 
Autotype process, which was just about that 
time being elaborated by Messrs. Spencer, 
Sawyer, Bird, and Co., London. 

The late Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, and 
some other antiquaries, contended that the man- 
uscript was of a very early date, a.p. 600, or 
earlier, but the general consent of antiquaries and 
experts allowed that the date is not later than 
800. The Psalms and other devotions in this 
manuscript are illustrated by very interesting 
sketches, executed apparently by an artist of 
genius and skill under the direction of a 
learned theologian. The text of the Apostles’ 
Creed is given complete, with the clause “ De- 
scendit ad inferna.” 

This form of the clause appears to me to agree 
better with the later than with the earlier date. 
The phrase used by Rufinus, as noted above, 
p- 62, is, “ Descendit in infernum,” sc. “locum.” 
‘“Descendit ad inferos,” sc. ‘““homines,” is used 
by Durandus in giving the text of the Creed 
(see above, p. 49), and also by Ludolphus (above, 
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p. 68) when about to speak of the souls in imdus, 
but it is clear that before the year 800, the gene- 
rally accepted date of the Utrecht Psalter, the 
form “ Descendit ad inferna,” sc. ‘‘loca,’ had be- 
come established. 

The illustration at the head of the Creed ex- 
hibits the arraignment of Christ before Pilate, the 
Crucifixion, the sepulchre, with the Angel an- 
nouncing the Resurrection to the three Maries, 
bodies rising from their tombs, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the descent to hell, and the Ascension. 
Of these the descent to hell, represented at the 
lower right-hand corner, is the most important for 
our present purpose. Hell is represented like the 
mouth of a fiery furnace belching forth flames, 
and over it is a figure of Christ standing on 
a prostrate form, probably intended to represent 
death, and pulling two persons out of the mouth 
of hell. The group of persons already delivered 
is in charge of an Angel. With this illustration 
of the Apostles’ Creed should be compared one 
prefixed to Ps. xvi., the chief features of which 
seem to have a very interesting reference to the 
burial and resurrection of our Lord. In the 
centre of the piece is represented the Holy 
Sepulchre; through an opening in the side is 
seen the Body of Christ; an Angel with a wand 
in his hand is seated on the fallen slab which 
closed the mouth of the sepulchre, and in front 
of the Angel are the three women with mournful 
countenanices, bringing funeral spices. But the 
most curious point is, that whilst the Body of 
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Christ is represented as still in the tomb, there 
is in the lower left-hand corner a figure of Christ 
with cruciform nimbus standing upon a prostrate 
dead body, evidently intended to impersonate 
death, and stooping to lift two persons out of 
the grave. This seems an exact representation 
to the eye of the oft-recurring Greek anthem :— 

Xpwstos avéotn &k vexpdv Gavatw Oadvatov tatHaas 
Kat Tots €v Tots pynpwact Conv Yapiodmevos. 

“Christ is risen from the dead, having by death 


trodden death under foot and given life to those that 
were in the tombs.” 


At the upper right-hand corner there is also 
a figure of Christ holding a roll in His left 
hand, and speaking to six winged spirits, who 
are bending forward with eagerness to catch 
His words. This I suppose to be an illustration 
with reference to S. Peter’s words :— 


\ \ / X ‘ an a 
OavatwOeis pev capki Cwotroibels Sé Th mvetuare, 
> ‘i MS Lal > a 
ev @ Kat Tols ev hvrAAKH TVEvpacL TropEvGels ExnpvEEV ®. 


The foregoing interpretation of this passage 
of S. Peter, which appears to me to be the 
only reasonable one, is favoured by Rufinus, 
Cornelius a Lapide, and the illustrations here 
adduced from the Utrecht Psalter. It implies 
that others besides the eight persons enclosed 
in the Ark were reserved for deliverance by the 
abounding mercy of God. 

In considering the Descent into Hell it is 


o 158. Pet. ii. 18, 19; Cf. Dr. Hook’s Church Dict., Art. 
‘ Hell.’ 
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necessary to make a very wide distinction be- 
tween popular legends and the deliberate state- 
ments of eminent ecclesiastics, such as Rufinus, 
A.D. 400, and Ludolphus, a.p. 1330. The hell 
of torment in the above illustration of the Apo- 
stles’ Creed seems to be connected with the 
legend in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
which Professor Earle says, “is our earliest ex- 
tant source for that prolific subject, the Harrow- 
toes of Hell*:” 

The Gospel of Nicodemus is in general a fair 
rendering of the Gospel narrative, with the ad- 
dition of marvellous legends. It is extant in 
Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. The following 


sentence is translated from the Greek form :— 


“ And setting out to Paradise, He took hold of our 
forefather Adam by the hand, and delivered him, and 
all the just, to the archangel Michael ?.” 


© “ Anglo-Saxon Literature,” by Prof. Earle, p. 209. Lon- 
dongo-P.C.K3)1834. 

P “The Gospel of Nicodemus, Part II. The Descent into 
Hell. Greek Form. (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. xvi. 
p. 175. Edinburgh, Clark, 1870.) 

The following is the corresponding passage in the Anglo- 
Saxon Version :— 

“Se halga Dryhten waes tha Adames hand healdende, and 
hig Michaele tham heah engle syllende, and hym sylf was on 
heofenas farende, and ealle tha halgan waeron tha Michaele 
tham heah engle aefterfyligende, and he hig ealle Nace 
on neorxena wang myd wuldorfulre blysse.” 

“ The holy Lord then held Adam's hand and gave him into 
the care of the Archangel Michael, and He Himself went on fis 
way to Heaven, and all the saints then followed Michael the 
Archangel, and he led them all into Paradise with glorious 
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In this Apocryphal Gospel, Hades, Satan, and 
the other chief personages are represented as 
uttering dramatic speeches, such as we find in 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton. The phrase, «‘ Har- 
rowing of Hell,” seems to have become current 
from its alliteration. Harrowing here has no 
connexion with the agricultural instrument, a 
harrow, or with the process in which it is used, 
but is derived from an Anglo-Saxon verb ‘her- 
gian,’ vastare, populart, literally, to overrun with 
an army*. A more intelligible phrase would be 
“ despoiling of hell*.” 

In the Utrecht Psalter, which represents popu- 
lar legends as well as theological truths and arti- 
cles of the faith, the hell of torment frequently 
occurs, with little black devils scrambling about 
with tridents and hooks. It is remarkable that 
in the illustration of Psalm xv., Vulgate, xvi., Eng- 
lish Version, clearly referring to the Descent 
into Hell, there is no representation of the hell 
of torment with flames and evil spirits. 

In this case peace and blessing seem exclu- 


bliss.” (Evangelium Nicodemi, Anglo-Saxonice, cap. xxxi. puTy, 
Thwaites’s Heptateuch. Oxford, 1698.) 

In the Anglo-Saxon poem on this subject it should be noted 
that ‘hell-wara,’ ixhabitants of hell, does not mean evil spirits, 
but “Inferi,” the departed souls of good men. Cf. Héllenfahrt 
Christi Grein’s “ Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” vol. i. p. 191. Goettin- 
gen, 1857; ‘‘ Resurrection and Harrowing of Hell.” Cod. 
£xon., ed. Thorpe, p. 459. London, 1842. 

* Grein’s Glossary, Art. ‘ Hergian,’ and Prof. Skeat’s Ety- 
mological Dictionary, Art. ‘ Harry.’ 

‘ Cf. “Ad inferna spolianda descendit,” above, p. 68. 
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sively to have swayed the mind of the designer 
and the pen of the artist. The figure on the hill 
on the left-hand side is one of joy and satisfac- 
tion, holding in one hand a cup shaped like the 
Greek Kantharos, as Mr. Birch remarks, and in 
the other hand a coil of a measuring-rope, which 
is also wound round his waist and extended on 
the ground in front, referring to the words of 
the Vulgate, “Funes ceciderunt mihi in prae- 
claris locis,’ which in the Anglo-Saxon Psalter 
attributed to Bishop Aldhelm is paraphrased, 
“Thu gedydest thaet we maetan ure land mid 
rapum.” 

This psalm is considered by Bellarmine and 
others to be Messianic, and that these words are 
uttered prophetically by Christ in the prospect 
of the extension and future glory of His Church. 
As there is no appearance of a cruciform nimbus 
we must suppose that the artist meant to indicate 
David, or any of God’s favoured people. 

It has been suggested that the appearance of 
the body in the tomb merely indicates the napkin 
and grave-clothes left in that form, but we must 
remember that unc pro tunc’ was a maxim fre- 
quently acted upon by early mediaeval artists as 
well as by lawyers in the present day. The 
figures of Christ raising the dead and discoursing 
in Paradise are doubtless meant to represent the 


s The phrase “nunc pro tunc,” ow for them, is explained 
in Blackstone’s Commentaries, ed. Stephen, vol. 111. p. 642. 
London, 1858. | 
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Soul or Spirit of Christ as separate from His 
sacred Body still in the tomb. The early me- 
diaeval artists frequently represented souls in 
human form. In some early pictures of the 
Crucifixion evil angels are represented as fetch- 
ing the soul of the impenitent thief by drawing 
a small human figure out of his breast. In the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, S. Luke xii. 20, the words, 
‘This night shall thy soul be required of thee,” 
are rendered, “On thisse nyhte hig feccath thine 
sawle fram the,” thes night they shall fetch thy 
soul from thee. 

Over the gate of All Souls’ College in Oxford 
the souls coming out of “méus are represented in 
human form. The ordinary notion of ghosts is 
that they bear a resemblance to their living form, 
like Hamlet’s father, and Banquo, in Shakspere. 

In this same wondrous picture of the Utrecht 
Psalter, the three men reclining on couches in 
the lower right-hand corner are clearly intended 
to illustrate the words, “ My flesh shall rest in 
hope.” The group on the right-hand side ap- 
pearing in eager conversation is, I think, best 
interpreted by referring to the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, as in the case above noted of the Creed. 
An assembly of twelve persons appears to be 
receiving the narration of one, possibly Joseph 
of Arimathea. The following passage seems to 
illustrate this part of the picture :— 


“Joseph says: And why do you wonder that Jesus 
has risen? But it is wonderful that He has not risen 
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alone, but that He has also raised many others of the 
dead, who have appeared in Jerusalem to many +.” 


In the rudimentary Apostles’ Creed, both 
Greek and Latin, ‘‘ Holy Church” seemed suff- 
cient, but when the Nicene Creed had expanded 
the phrase into “One Holy Catholic and Apo- 
stolic Church,” it was natural that ‘ Catholic” 
and ‘‘Communion of Saints” should be added to 
the corresponding ninth article of the Apostles’ 
Creed as adopted in the West”. 

Bishop Pearson enlarges on various possible 
meanings of this phrase. But legitimate and 
edifying as these meanings may be, I think it 
must be allowed by all who look at the question 
historically, and consider the close connexion 
between the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed, 
that the original intention was much more circum- 
scribed, declaring the privilege and happy state 
of Saints, i.e. faithful members of the Church, 
as contrasted with those outside her pale, such 
as heathens, infidels, heretics, and persons ex- 
communicated for evil living. This part of the 
ninth article of the Apostles’ Creed is supported 
by the following places of Holy Scripture, “Then 
they that feared the. Lord spake often one to 
another: and the Lord hearkened and _ heard 
it, and a book of remembrance was written be- 


t The Gospel of Nicodemus. Part II. Descent of Christ 
into Hell. Greek Form, cap. i. p. 169. Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, vol. xvi. Edinburgh, Clark, 1870. 

u Cf, Acts ii. 42. See also above, p. 47, and Bp. Pearson’s 
“Exposition of the Creed,” ninth article. 
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fore Him for them that feared the Lord, and 
that thought upon His Name *.” 

“And they continued stedfastly in the Apo- 
stles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers .” 


x Malachi iii. 16. y Acts il. 42. 
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GERMAN VERSION OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED, EIGHTH: CENTURY. 


NACH EINER ST. GALLENER HANDSCHRIFT 
AUS DEM 8 JAHRHUNDERT. 


“ Kilaubu in kot fater almahticun kiscaft himiles 
enti erda. enti in Jesum Christ sun sinan ainacun un- 
seran truhtin. der inphangan ist fona uuihemu keiste, 
kiporan fona Mariun macadi euuikeru, kimartrot in 
kiuualtiu Pilates, in cruce pislacan, tot enti picrapan, 
stehic in uuizzi; in drittin take erstoont fona totem, 
stehic in himil sizit az zesuun cotes fateres almahtikin, 
dhana chuumftic ist sonen ghuekhe enti tote. kilaubu 
in uuihan keist in uuiha khirihhun catholica, uuihero 
kemeinitha, urlaz suntikero, fleiskes urstodali, in liip 
euuikan. Amen ®.” 


* Hahn, Brbliothek der Symbole, &c., p. 53. Breslau, 1877. 

Wizzi clearly means punishment, but it may possibly be 
intended here as an equivalent to the Latin “Infernus,” 
which was fourfold, as noted above from Ducange and Lu: 
dolphus Saxo. Wizz2, “locus poenarum infernalium,” Symbo/. 
Afpost. Alemann apud Freherum. Stehic in Wizzt, “ descendit 
ad inferos.” Schilteri Thesaurus, Glossarium Teutonicum. 

WizzI, custodia, carcer, vincula.. Cf. ibid. 

ZESEWUN, zesuin sines vater, dextra patris sui. Symb. Ap. 
Alam. Ibid. 

“Khirihhun.” This is a very interesting transitional form 
of the word “Church.” It is expressly recorded that Con- 
stantine the Great introduced the word xvupiakoy for a church, 
because y»dos was then too. much identified with heathenism. 
Compare Eusebius, Oratio de Laudibus Constanting, cap. xvii. 


a 


G 
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GERMAN VERSION OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED, NINTH CENTURY. 


NACH EINER WOLFENBUTTELER HANDSCHRIFT 
AUS DEM 9 JAHRHUNDERT. 


“Gilaubiu in got fater almahtjgon. scepphion. himiles 
entj erda. Endi in hejlenton christ suno sinan. einagon 
truhtin unseran. Ther infanganer ist fona heilegemo 
geiste. giboran fona mariun. magadi. gihuuizzinot. bi 
pontjsgen. pilate In cruci bislagan. toot enti bigraban. 
Nidhar stejg ci hellju. in thritten dage arstuat. fona 
tdotem. Uf steig ci himilom. gisaaz ci cesuum gotes 
fateres almahtiges. thanan quemendi ci ardeilenne 
quecché endi ddéodem. gilaubiu in atum uuihan. uuiha 
ladhunga alljcha. heilegero gimejnidha. Ablaz sun- 
deono Fleisges arstantnissi. Lijb euuigan. Amen.” 


ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE APOSTLES 
CREED, 2 AID 1036: 


“Ic gelyfe on God, Faeder Aelmihtigne, Scyppend 
heofenan and eorthan ; and ic gelyfe on Haelend Crist, 
his ancennedan Sunu, urne Drihten, se waes geacnod 
of tham Halgan Gaste, and acenned of Marian tham 
maedene, gethrowod under tham Pontiscan Pilate, on 
rode ahangen, he waes dead and bebyrged, and he 
nitherastah to helle, and hé ards of deathe on tham 
thriddan daege, and he astah up to heofenum, and sitt 
nu aet swithran Godes Aelmihtiges Faeder, thanon. he 
wyle cuman to démenne aegther ge tham cucum ge 


» Hahn, pp. 53, 54. Ladhunga ; see note on ‘Gelathunge’ . 
in Anglo-Saxon version which follows. . 
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tham deadum. And ic gelyfe on thone Halgan Gast, 
and tha halgan gelathunge, and halgena gemaennysse, 
and synna forgifennysse, and flaesces aerist, and thaet 
ece lif. Sy hit:swa.’.” 


The following is the modern German version 
of the Apostles’ Creed, which illustrates in some 
degree the foregoing Anglo-Saxon and old ete 


man versions :— 


“Ich glaube an Gott den Vater, allmachtigen Schdp- 
fer Himmels und der Erde: 

“Und an Jesum Christum, seinen eingebornen Sohn, 
unsern Herrn, Der empfangen ist vom heiligen Geiste, 
Geboren von der Jungfrau Maria, Gelitten unter Pontio 
Pilato, Gekreuziget, gestorben, und begraben, Nieder- 
gefahren zur Holle; Am dritten Tage wieder aufer- 
standen von den Todten, Aufgefahren gen Himmel, 
Sitzet zur Rechten Gottes, des allmachtigen Vaters ; 
von dannen er kommen wird, zu richten die Lebendigen 
und die Todten. 


¢ From a MS. (Gg 3. 28) containing the Homilies of Elfric 
in the University Library, Cambridge, quoted by Heurtley, 
Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 90, 91. This Creed is also printed 
in the “ Homilies of Aelfric,” ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 596. 

“Gelathunge.” This word, from the Anglo-Saxon verb 
‘gelathian,’ ¢o summon, assemble, is no doubt intended as a 
translation for the Latin word “ecclesia,” which is adopted 
from the Greek éxkdyoia. At this date, a.D. 1030, the Anglo- 
Saxon word ‘cyric,’ £27k, seems to have been usually applied 
to the fabric, but it is also well explained as applicable to the 
spiritual body of believers in a homily on the dedication of 
a church. “ Homilies of Elfric,” ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. 574—594. 
It is a curious fact that the Romanee languages express the 
word “ Church” by some form of ékkAnoia, and the German, 
Scandinavian, and English languages by some form of the 
word kvptaxoy. 


Gre 
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“Ich glaube an den heiligen Geist; Die heilige all- 
gemeine christliche Kirche; Die Gemeinschaft der 
Heiligen; Vergebung der Siinden; Auferstehung des 
Fleisches, und ein ewiges Leben. Amen 4.” 


Old German Versions, similar to those quoted 
above from Dr. Hahn, are given in Monumenta 
Catechetica, cap. iii., in Schilter’s Thesaurus, tom. 1. 
part ii. p. 84. 

It should be noted that great stress was laid 
upon the Resurrection of the Flesh in the Creed 
of Markellus, in the fossil Greek Creed of the 
Psalter of King Athelstan, in the old Roman 
Creed, in the German versions from the earliest 
times to the present day, in the Anglo-Saxon 
versions, and in the early English versions till 
about A.D. 1543, when in the ‘ Necessary doc- 
trine and erudition for any Christen man; set 
furthe by the Kynges majestie of Englande,” 
the 11th Article of the Creed first appears in 
the form, “ The resurrection of the body.” The 
controversy respecting the use of the word “caro” 
or “corpus,” in connexion with the doctrine of 
the future resurrection, is as old as the time’ of 
S. Jerome, who, about 4.p. 397, wrote very fully 
upon this subject to Pammachius*®. The truth 
is that either expression, if rightly understood, 
is consistent with orthodox faith. The Church 


* German Prayer-Book, S.P.C.K., 1856. 

© Cf. Op. S. Hieronymi, Epist. xxxviii. ad Pam., tom. iv. 
p- 319; also Ep. xl. ad Pam. et Oceanum, p. 344, ed. Ben. 
Paris, 1706. See also Bp. Pearson, “On the Creed,” art. xi 
vol. i. p. 438, and vol. ii. p. 306, notes. 
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of England, in the ordinary recitation of the 
Eyposties Greedjeuses the word “body,” \but 
in the Baptismal Service the 11th Article has 
always stood “Resurrection of the Flesh,” and 
to this form the Interrogative Creed in the Visi- 
tation of the Sick was expressly conformed in 
A.D. 1661 for the Sealed Book attached to the 
Act of Uniformity *. 


‘See Facsimile of Black-letter Prayer-Book. London, 
Longmans, 1871. 

Professor Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 83—102, gives 
an interesting catena of Creeds of the English Church from 
the ninth century inclusive to the Reformation, and, pp. 147— 
149, discusses the change from “flesh” to “body,” quoting 
some portions of the passages of S. Jerome referred to in the 
foregoing note e, which are also partially quoted by Bishop 
Pearson. The word ‘bodig’ in Anglo-Saxon was not the 
usual word for Jody. ‘Lic’ meant corpus, corpse, from which 
comes ‘lic-tun,’ a churchyard, lich-gate, &c. The usual word 
for the bodily frame was ‘lichama,’ or ‘flaeschama,” cf. Bos- 
worth’s Dict., art. ‘Bodig.’ The devout Christian will find 
no difficulty in reconciling Job xix. 23—27, 1 Cor. xv. 50, 
and Phil. iii. 20, 21. 
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TRANSLITERATED GREEK COPY OF THE 
NICENE CREED 


SYMBOLUM CONSTANTINOPOLITANUM, VULGO 
NICAENUM DICTUM. 


“ PISTEUGO isenan theon patiran 

panto cratoran pyitin uranu ki gis oraton te panton 
ke aoraton ke is ena kyrrion ison christon ton ion tu 
theu ton monogenin. ton ek tu patros genithenta pro- 
panton ton eonon theon ek theu fos ek fotos theon ali- 
thinon ek theu alithinu genithenta upyithenta omo 
usion to patri diu ta panta egeneto ton dimastus an- 
thropos kediatini meteran sotirian katelthonta ekton 
uranon kes sarchothenta ekpneumatos agio kemarias 
tis parthenu keen antropis anta staurothenta te yperi- 
mon. epi pontiu pilatu kepatonta ketafenta keana- 
stanta titriti katatas grafas kenelthonta istus uranus 
ke kate zomenon en doxian tu patros kepalin ercho- 
menon meta doxis krine zontas kenecrus utis basilias 
ukestelos ke is topneumaton agion. to kyrrion kezo 
opion to ektu patros keio ek poreugomenon ton sin 
patri keio sinpros kynumenon kesin sindoxa zomeno 
to lalisan diaton prophiton ismian agian katholikyn ke 
apostolicin eccelsian. Omo logo en baptisma isaphesin 
amartion. Pros doko anastasin necron ke zointu mel- 
lontos eonos. Amin 4,” 


* Hickes, Zhesaurus, p.xx. From “MS. Latinum Biblio- 
thecae publicae Cantabr. Francica manu exaratum, et non- 
nullis in locis Francicis verbis interlineatum.” 

Dr. Hickes notes that the g ignorantly inserted by the trans- 
literator in “ pisteugo” and “ ekporeugomenon” was not in- 
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tended to have a hard sound, but nearly that of consonantal 
y aspirated. The two words as thus erroneously written would 
present the sounds pistev. yho, ekporev. yhomenon. 

“Keio,” intended to be pronounced kay ceo for kai i1od, is 
noteworthy as the much disputed filioque clause, the insertion 
of which is one of the many indications that all these Greek 
transliterated passages were thoroughly conformed to the 
Latin Church. The Greek text of the Nicene Creed as re- 
cited in Service is given above, p. 45. ; 

The same Creed as above is given with its Latin super- 
lineation from the Canterbury MS. now in the Public Library, 
Cambridge, in a paper ‘On the use of the Greek Language, 
written phonetically, in the Early Service Books of the Church 
in England,” &c., by W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., read May 11, 
1876, Archaeologia, vol. xlvi. p. 393. The MS. is doubtless 
continental. Mr. Walter de Gray Birch says, we may safely 
say that not a single example exists of a Greek manuscript 
transcribed in England at that period, ie. from A.D. 700 to 
t100. See Mr. Birch’s Paper, read 21 June, 1871, Royal 
Society of Literature’s Transactions, 2nd Series, vol. x. p. 326, 
London, Murray, 1874; compare Appendix, where the Greek 
passages of MS. Galba, A. xviii. are printed 7 exfenso, with 
the probable equivalents in correct Greek. 

The Nicene Creed, ¢. A.D. 1030, from the MS. of Elfric’s 
Homilies, University Library, Cambridge, printed in Elfric’s 
Homilies, ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 596, is given by Prof. Heurt. 
ley, Harmonia Symbolica, p. 162, together with a later English 
translation, ¢. A.D. 1200, from Cod. Wigorn. Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. ‘This later translation agrees exactly with the Anglo- 
Saxon text except in the spelling and forms of the words 
which are adapted to the changes which the English language 
had undergone by the later date. The most interesting word 
in the Anglo-Saxon seems to be “ geflaeschamod,” clothed with 
flesh, as a translation of the Latin “ incarnatum,” and the Greek 
cupkodevra. 

For other transliterated Greek copies of the Nicene Creed, 
see Caspari, vol. i. pp. 240, 241, 246, 247. 
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S. EpipHanius was born about 320, in a small 
village of Palestine, of poor parents, who were 
Jews. He pursued the monastic life from early 
youth, and having imitated all the asceticism of 
the monks of Egypt, he afterwards received 
many others under his superintendence in a 
monastery of his own. He was learned in He- 
brew, Egyptian, Syriac, Greek, and Latin, and 
was hence called Ievrdy\wooos, Pentaglot. About 
368 he was chosen Bishop of Constantia, for- 
merly called Salamis, a city in Cyprus. He 
tended his flock in a manner wellpleasing to 
God, and kept them unpolluted by any heresy. 
He died about the year 433, having lived 105 
years, or, as some say, 115% He wrote his 
‘Aykupwrés, 1.€. the Christian secured by an anchor, 
the Anchorate, to be as it were an anchor or stay 
to fix unsettled minds in the true faith. But his 
great work appeared in 374, under the title of 
Tiavapiov, Panarium, or store of antidotes against 
all heresies. The word belongs properly to the 
Latin language, and means a bread-basket, being 
formed from “ panis,” dread, and is the origin of 
the word “panier” in French and English. The 
proper Greek word is dprodépuov. 


* Compare Horologion, 12 May. Venice, 1864. 
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The two editions of the works of S. Epipha- 
nius quoted in the foregoing Treatise are, Peta- 
vius, with Latin translation, 2 vols. folio, Cologne, 
1682; and Dindorf, 5 vols. 8vo. Leipsig, 1859. 


Eusesius, Ovatio de Laudibus Constantinz, c. 
xvii. p. 770, 1. 35, ed. Reading. Cambridge, 1720. 


Ecsert, Archbishop of York, a.p. 732—766, 
“Pontifical.” Ed: Surtees Society, 1353. 


Duranvus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. 
Lyons, 1672. 

William Durandus was born at Puymoisson 
in Provence about the year 1220. His high 
attainments marked him out for the office of 
Chaplain to Pope Clement IV. He was after- 
wards Auditor of the Sacred Palace; and Legate 
to Pope Gregory X. at the Council of Lyons. 
He was then made Captain of the Papal forces : 
in which post he assisted at the reduction of 
several rebellious cities, and behaved with great 
courage. He finally became Bishop of Mende, 
Episcopus Mimatensis, in 1286. While in this 
post, and resident at Rome (for he did not per- 
sonally visit his diocese till 1291, the administra- 
tion of the diocese being perhaps left to a 
nephew of the same name, who succeeded him) 
he finished the Ratzonale, and deceased at Rome 
in 1296. 

The foregoing particulars are taken*from the 
preface to a Translation of the First Book of the 
Rationale, by Rev. J. M. Neale and Rev. B. 
Webb. Leeds, 1843. 
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LupoLPHUS DE SaxoniA, Claruit sub Ludovico 
Imperatore quarto, A.D. 1330. Vita Fesu Christe, 
ed. Paris, 1878. 

This is a beautiful edition in 4 vols. 8vo. In 
the ‘“‘ Monitum ad Lectores,” prefixed to the first 
volume, are some particulars respecting the 
author. He was a Saxon by birth, and be- 
longed to the order of Preachers, but after thirty 
years of that profession, being desirous of a se- 
verer discipline, he was transferred to the Car- 
thusian order, and became prior in “ Monasterio 
Argentinensi.” He also wrote a commentary 
on the Psalms, compiled from the writings of 
S. Jerome, S. Augustine, Cassiodorus, and Peter 
Lombard, adding at the end of each Psalm a 
suitable prayer, as he also does at the end of 
each chapter of the Vita Christz. 


Concilia Mansi. Florence, 17509. 


Joun Pearson, D.D., died Bishop of Chester 
in 1666, “Exposition of the Creed,” ed. Burton. 
Oxford, 1843. 


Peter Kino, Lord Chancellor of England, an 
able and upright judge, nephew of John Locke 
the philosopher, was born in 1669. Whilst serv- 
ing his apprenticeship to his father, a grocer at 
Exeter, he secretly acquired the Greek and 
Latin languages by self-tuition, and so great 
was his proficiency that his uncle sent him to 
Leyden University. After leaving Leyden he 
entered the Middle Temple, and attained high 


forensic eminence, In 1705 he became a mem- 
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ber of Parliament, and was made Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in 1715, and raised 
to the Chancellorship in 1725. But he was no 
less remarkable for his ecclesiastical learning than 
for his legal attainments, for besides a variety of 
controversial works of great ability, he wrote 
a “ History of the Apostles’ Creed,” and “An In- 
quiry into the Constitution, &c., of the Primitive 
Church,” which excited great interest, and may 
still be consulted with advantage. Died 1743. 


SCHILTER, Thesaurus Antiqguitatum Teutonica- 
rum, Ulm, 1728. 


“Homilies of Aelfric,’ ed. Benjamin Thorpe, 
F.S.A.. London, 1846. 


Nrxotas Bouucaris, Catechesis Hiera. Corfu, 
1852. 

G. H. Forsss, “ The Ancient Liturgies of the 
Gallican Church.” Burntisland, 1855. 

Euchologion. Venice, 1862. 

Florologion. Venice, 1864. 


Max Mutter, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, “Lectures on the Science of 
Language,’ 2nd Series. London, Longmans and 
Co., 1864. 

Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor of Theology in 
the Norwegian University, Ungedruchte, Un- 
beachtete und wenig Beachtete Quellen zur Ge- 
schichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel. 


b Maunder, “ Biographical Treasury.” London, Longmans 
and-@o.,.2nd ed.,13878. |. 
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Christiania, vol. i. 1866; vol. ii. 1869; vol. ili. 
1875. 

Alte und Neue Quellen, 1879. 

Cuartes A. Heurtiey, D.D., Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Flarmonia Symbolica. Oxford, 1858. 

De Fide et Symbolo, ed. Heurtley. Oxford, 
1880. 

Wa.TeR De Gray Bircu, F.R.S.L. “The 
History, Art, and Palaeography of the Manu- 
script styled the Utrecht Psalter.” London, 
Bagster, 1876. 

Dr. Aucust Hann, Professor der Theologie an 
der Universitat Breslau, Bzblothek der Symbole 
und Glaubensregeln der Alten Kirche, zweite Aus- 
gabe, von Dr. G. Ludwig Hahn. Breslau, 1877. 


J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity, &c., Cambridge, ‘‘The History of 
the Creeds.” 2nd ed. Cambridge, 1880. 

F. E. Warren, B.D., Fellow of S. John’s 
College, Oxford, “The Liturgy and Ritual of 
the Celtic Church.” Oxford, Clar. Press, 1881. 


Wa ter W. Sxeat, M.A., Elrington and Bos- 
worth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, ‘“‘Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language.” Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1882. 

Another edition has been since published. 


Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D., “The Alphabet.” 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1883. 


IN DE X. 


ALDHELM, taught by tutors from 
Athens, 4; extract respecting his 
Greek scholarship, 57. 

Anglo-Saxons agree with Greeks 
in the sounds of delta and theta, 
vii. 

Anglo-Saxon Alphabet a delusion, 
2b. 


pronunciation meets living 

Greek half-way, 10. 

script, partly Roman, partly 

Irish, viii. 

thorn } (th), derived from 
Greek alphabet, 25, note m. 

Ankyra, said to have derived its 
name from anchors of ships pre- 
sented by King Ptolemy, 30; 
Temple of Rome and Augustus 
built there, afterwards converted 
into square-ended church, 31. 

Apostles’ Creed, belongs to East 
and West, 1; chief points in the 
history, 37; imparted by the 
early Church to ‘“‘ Competentes”’ 
with great care and reservation, 
37, 38; reason of its disuse in 
the East, 49, 50; not the work 
of one man or of a day, 50; the 
unifying influence of the Popes 
of Rome, 51; elaborations of 
the Apostles’ Creed in the West, 
Appendix A, 59. 

Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds iden- 
tical, vi. 

“ Articles of Belief” illustrated by 
Prof. Skeat, 47, note k. 

Augustine, S., on the Creed, 41; 
S. Augustine mentions that the 


Creed was not like the Lord’s | 


Prayer, recited in worship on the 
Lord’s day, 41, 42. 

Authors quoted, 88—92. 

Autotype Plates I. and II., 9. 

III. and IV., 10. 


Byzantine art, 5. 


Caroline Minuscules, 6. 

Charlemagne, his efforts to write, 
5; extract respecting his attain- 
ments, 58, 59. 

Communion of Saints, 79, 80. 

Contents, xiii., xiv. 

Creed in the Psalter of King Athel- 
stan scrutinised as a fossil, 22— 
aAs 

of Markellusand King Athel- 

stan’s Psalter compared, 20, 21 ; 

opinions of Professors Caspari, 

Hahn, and Schaff respecting the 

Creed of Markellus, 34 — 36; 

Creeds of Markellus and Nicaea 

compared, 44—47- 

written or unwritten, neces- 
sary for catechising, 40; early 
tradition against writing down 
the Creed, 40. 

Creeds, Declarative and Interroga- 
tive, 38, 39. 

the three, belong to the 

whole world, 3; all three com- 

plete by A.D. 800, 52; received 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church, 52 ; 

a peculiar Keltic Creed, 53. 


Descent into hell, Appendix A, 60 
—78; first occurs in connexion 
with the Church of Aquileia, 
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c. A.D. 400, 61; commentary of 
Rufinus, 62; Paraphrase of 4th 
Article in Catechesis Hiera quoted, 
62, notee; the words of S. Peter, 
1 Pet. iii. 18, explained, 66, 67; 
Ludolphus Saxo on ‘‘ Descensus 
Christi ad Inferos,’’ 68—71 ; II- 
lustrations from the Utrecht Psal- 
ter, 71—78. 

Documentum est quod docet, 4. 

Doxology after Lord’s Prayer omit- 
ted by Latin Church, and by 
Church of England except in 
Services of Thanksgiving, 16. 

Durandus, on the Creed, 48, 49. 


‘Ealwealda,’ a// sovereign, applied 
exclusively to the Supreme Being 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 23. 

English easily pronounce Greek 
theta and present Greek delta, 24. 


Frenchmen have a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing Greek theta and present 
Greek delta, 25. 


Galatae, KXelts, of Galatia, connected 
with Gauls and other Xe/¢s of the 
West, 30. 

Galatia connected with the West, 
30. 

Germans have a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing Greek theta and present 
Greek delta, 25. 

German versions of the Apostles’ 
Creed, 81—85. 

Greek studied as a living language 
in England, 4. 

Greek the language of early Chris- 
tianity even in Rome, 18, 19. 
Greeks in communion with Church 
of Rome called ‘‘ Uniats,”’ 26. 


Henry the Fowler, his valour and 
piety, 6. 


Illustrations from MS. described, 
XV.—xix. 

Jrenaeus, S., on the uniformity of 
the faith, 55, 56. 


"Iwrakiouds, Yotakismos, 10. 
Jerome, S., on the Creed, 41. 


Latin Litany at the Consecration 
of a Church, 11. 

Living Greek pronunciation, Io. 

Lord’s Prayer, in Greek letters and 
transliterated, 15, 16. 

Ludolphus of Saxony on the three 
Creéds, 3. 


Markellus, Bishop of Ankyra, an 
earnest champion for the ortho- 
dox faith, 28; declared orthodox 
at Rome, A.D. 341, and at Sardica 
in Illyricum, A.D. 347, 29; the 
name Markellus as common in 
the Christian Church as in Ro- 
man history, 32; Alban Butler’s 
defence of Markellus, 33 ; Inter- 
view of Epiphanius with Atha- 
nasius concerning Markellus, 34. 

Max Miiller on the English th, 25, 
note n. 

Mediaeval Psalters, 9. 

Modern Greek and living pronun- 
ciation, x. 


Nicene Creed said in Greek over 
boys to be baptized, and in Latin 
over girls, 19. 

transliterated, Appendix C, 

86, 87. 

used in Service of Baptism 

by Greek Church, ix. 

Western as well as Eastern, 

1; accepted by the whole Church, 


43. 


Old Roman Creed, 26. . 
Otho, religious and warlike, mar- 
ries the sister of Athelstan, 7. 


Tlavtoxpdtwp, more historic and 
forcible than ‘‘omnipotens,”’ or 
‘falmighty,’’ 22; explained by 
S. Cyril of Jerusalem, 22, note j. 
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Miotedw, the beginning of the Ni- 
cene Creed in recitation, 2. 

Pontifical of Egbert, 11. 

Prayer for Grace, 9. 

Psalter of King Athelstan, German 

SNe Vie 

Contents, x1. 


‘‘Rehearse’’ in the Catechism a 
good representation of ‘‘ Red- 
dite,” 38. 

¢¢ Resurrection of the body,” first 
appears in English versions of 
the Apostles’ Creed A.D. 1543, 
Appendix B, 84, 85. 


Sozomen refrains from inserting the 
Creed of Nicaea in his history, 
lest it should come into the hands 
of the uninitiated, 40. 


Theodore of Tarsus, 4. 

Transliterated Greek Litany, 12— 
14. 

Trisagion, 17. 


Uniats, a name given to Greeks 
in Venice and the East who are 
in communion with the Church 
of Rome, 26. 
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OSBORNE GORDON. 

OSBORNE GORDON. A MEMOIR: With a Selection of his 
Writings. Edited by Geo. Marsuatt, M.A., Rector of Milton, Berks, &c. 
8vo., cloth, with Medallion Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

DR. PRESTON. 

THE LIFE OF THE RENOWNED DR. PRESTON. Writ by 
his Pupil, Master Tuomas Batt, D.D., Minister of Northampton in the year 
1628. Edited by E.W. Harcourt, Esq. .. M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

SPENCER L. HOLLAND. 

A SUMMARY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COM- 
MISSION’S REPORT: and of Dr. Stusss’ Historical Reports; together 
with a Review of the Evidence before the Commission. By Spencer L. Hot- 
LAND, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REV. J. DODD, M.A. 

A HISTORY OF CANON LAW IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OTHER BRANCHES OF JURISPRUDENCE: with Chapters on the 
Royal Supremacy and the Report of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. 
By the Rev. J. Dopp, M.A., formerly Rector of Hampton Poyle, Oxon. 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

REV. H. DE ROMESTIN. 

THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. A:dayy rav 
dé5exa AroordAwv. The Greek Text with English Translation, Introduction, 
Notes, and IJ)lustrative Passages. By Rev. H. De Romestin, Incumbent of 
Freeland, and Rural Dean. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

REV. W. D. GROUND. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLES 
OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY: Intended as a Proof 
that Theism is the only Theory of the Universe that can satisfy Reason. By 
the Rev. W.D. Grounpn, Curate of Newburn, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Author of 
‘* Ecce Christianus, or Christ’s Idea of the Christian Life.” 368 pp. 8vo., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

REV. DR. HEURTLEY. 

DE FIDE ET SYMBOLO: Documenta quedam nec non Aliquorum 
SS. Patrum Tractatus. Edidit Carotus A. Heurt.ey, S.T.P., Dom. Mar- 
garete Prelector, et Aidis Christi Canonicus. Editio Tertia, Recognita et 
Aucta. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

REV. J. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 

THE ONE RELIGION: Truth, Holiness, and Peace desired by the 
Nations, and revealed by Jesus Chien EIGHT LECTURES delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in the Year 1881. By JoHn Worpsworrs, M.A., 
Tutor of Brasenose College; Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. By the 
Rev. Joun Worpsworth, M.A. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

REV. PROFESSOR SANDAY. 

THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: Its Present Position, 
and some of its Problems. AN INAUGURAL LECTURE delivered on 
Feb. 20th and 22nd, 1883. By W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., Dean Ireland’s 
Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture. 64 pp. 8vo., in wrapper, 2s. 
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By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 712 pp. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 15s. 

REV. CANON HOLE, 

HINTS TO PREACHERS, wire SERMONS ann ADDRESSES. 

By S. Reynoups Hore, Canon of Lincoln. Second Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON. 

NOTES OF MY LIFE, 1805—1878. By Gzrorezr Antuony 
Denison, Vicar of East Brent, 1845; Archdeacon of Taunton, 1851. Third 
Edition. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

BISHOP OF BARBADOS. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Joun 


MitcuINnson, late Bishop of Barbados. Crown 8vo., cloth, ds. 


THE LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of ELy. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REV. E. F. WILLIS, M.A. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE OLD COVENANT CONSIDERED 
MORE ESPECIALLY in RELATION to THat or tHe NEW, By the 
Rev. E. F. Wituis, M.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE LATE REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. 

STUDIA SACRA. COMMENTARIES on the Introductory Verses 
of St. John’s Gospel, and on a Portion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; with 
other Theological Papers by the late Rev. Joun Kesie, M.A. 8vo., cl., 10s. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS AND REVIEWS. By the late Rev. 


JOHN Kesxe, Author of ‘‘ The Christian Year.’ Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE. By © 
the late Rev. J. Keprz, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Edited by R. F. Wizson, 
M.A., Vicar of Rownhams, &c. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF INSTRUCTIONS OR MEDITATIONS FOR 
THE CHURCH’S SEASONS. By Joun Kesuz, M.A. Edited, with 


a Preface, by R. F. Witson, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., toned paper, 
cloth, ds. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF BRECHIN. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
With an Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. By AvP, 
Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s, 

A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE NICENE CREED, for the 


Use of Persons beginning the Study of Theology. By ALEXANDER PENROSE 
Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE 
BODY OF CHRIST. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. By GeorGe Moserty, 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached 


before the University of Oxford. By the same. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


; REV. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from the Edict of Milan, a.p. 
313, to the Council of Chalcedon, a.v.451. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE SUCCES- 
SIVE REVISIONS OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
James Parker, Hon. M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF EDWARD VI., COMPARED 


with the Successive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer; with a Concordance 
and Index to the Rubrics in the several editions. By the same Author, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


A Cheaper Edition of THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK of the Second 
Year of King Edward VI. Fifth Thousand. 24mo., 1s. Also of SECOND 
pee OX OF EDWARD VI. Issued 1552. Third Thousand. 
24mo., Is, 


CATENA AUREA. A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected 


out of the Works of the Fathers by S. THomas Aquinas. Uniform with the 
Library of the Fathers. Re-issue. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo., cloth, £2 2s. 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO 8S. MARK Vindicated against Recent Critical Objectors and Established, 
by Joun W. BurGon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. With Facsimiles of Codex § 
and Codex L. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE EXPLANATION or tat APOCALYPSE by VENERABLE 
BEDA, Translated by the Rev. EDW. MARSHALL, M.A,, F.S.A., formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 180 pp. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS IN 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Extracted from Writings of the 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, anterior to the Division of the East and 
West. With an Introductory Notice by the Dean or Sr. Paut’s. In Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE; or, An Inquiry con- 
cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the late Ven. Puitie Freeman, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
A New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE SACRIFICE AND 
PARTICIPATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By Georce Trevor, 
D.D., M.A., Canon of York; Rector of Beeford. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF CONFIRMATION. By Wirrram Jackson, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex. Crown 8vo., clp2sa6d: 


CHRISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY 8S. PAUL. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1870. To which is added an Appendix of the Continuous Sense 
of S. Paul’s Epistles; with Notes and Metalegomena. By the Rev. W. J. 
Irons, D.D., &c. Second Edition, with New Preface, 8vo., with Map, cloth, 9s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1873. By the Rey. I. Grecory Smiru, M.A. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APOLLOS; or, THE WAY OF GOD. A Plea for the Religion of 


Scripture. By A. CLEVELAND COXE, Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo., cl., 5s. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION. A New Translation by the Rev. L. Grptey, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas’, Salisbury. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


RICHARD BAXTER ON THE SACRAMENTS: Holy Orders, 


Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion. 18mo., cloth, Is. 


4 ANCIENT DOCTRINAL TREATISES, &e. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Referred to their Original Sources, and 
Illustrated with Explanatory Notes. By the late Mackenzie E. C. WatcorTT, 
B.D., F.S.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED, by 
the Rev. D. WaTERLAND, D.D. Edited by the Rev.J. R. Kine, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE PASTORAL RULE OF ST. GREGORY. Sancti Gregorii 
Pape Regule Pastoralis Liber, ad Johannem Episcopum Civitatis Ravenne. 
With an English Translation. By the Rev. H. R. Bramcey, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE DEFINITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH and Canons of 


Discipline of the first four General Councils of the Universal Church. In Greek 
and English. Fecap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


S. AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus Hipponensis, de Catechi- 
zandis Rudibus, de Fide Rerum que non videntur, de Utilitate Credendi. In 
Usum Juniorum. Edidit C. Marriort, S.T.B., Olim Coll. Oriel. Socius. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANALECTA CHRISTIANA, In usum Tironum. Excerpta, Epi- 
stole, &c., ex Eusesit, &c.; S.IoGnatit Epistole ad Smyrnezos et ad Poly- 
carpun; E. S. CLementis ALEXANDRI Pedagogo excerpta; S. ATHANASII 
Sermo contra Gentes. Edidit et Annotationibus illustravit C. Marriorr, 
S.T.B. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


S. PATRIS NOSTRI S. ATHANASIT ARCHIEPISCOPI ALEX- 
ANDRIA DE INCARNATIONE VERBI, ejusque Corporali ad nos Ad- 
ventu. With an English Translation by the Rev. J. Ripcway, B.D., Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ds. 


DE FIDE ET SYMBOLO. New Edition. See p. 1. 
THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. See p. 1. 


OXFORD SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Feap. 8vo., printed in Red and Black, on toned paper. 


The Imitation of Christ. Taylor’s Holy Living. 


FOUR BOOKS. By Thomasa Kem-| HE RULE AND EXERCISES 
pis. Cloth, 4s.—Pooket Edit., 82mo., cl., 1s, | Of HOLY LIVING. By Sues tesaes 
Tayrtor. Antique cloth, 4s.—Pocket Edi- 

tion, 32mo., cloth, 1s. 

Andrewes’ Devotions. 
Taylor’s Holy Dying. 

DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev.| THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
Father in God, LaunceLtor ANDREWES. OF HOLY DYING. By Bisnor Jeremy 
Translated from the Greek and Latin, and Taytor. Antique cloth, 4s.—Pocket Edi- 

arranged anew. Antique cloth, 5s. tion, 32mo., eloth, ls. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


OXFORD SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS (continued). 


Taylor’s Golden Grove. 
THE GOLDEN GROVE; a Choice 


Manual, containing what is to be Believed, 
Practised, and Desired, or Prayed for. By 
BisHop JEREMY Taytor. Printed uniform 
with ‘‘ Holy Living and Holy Dying.” An- 
tique cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sutton’s Meditations. 


GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By CurisTrorPHER SuT- 
von, D.D., late Prebend of Westminster. 
A new Edition. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Laud’s Devotions. 
THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS 


Dr. Witi1am Lavup, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Martyr. Antique cloth, ds. 


Spinckes’ Devotions. 


TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN’S COMPANION IN THE CLOSET; 
or, a complete Manual of Private Devotions, 
collected from the Writings of eminent Di- 
vines of the Church of England. Antique 
cloth, 4s. 


of 


Ancient Collects. ” 


ANCIENT COLLECTS anv OTHER 
PRAYERS. Selected for Devotional use 
from various Rituals. By Wm. BRIGHT, 
D.D. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Devout Communicant. 
THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT 


exemplified in his Behaviour before, at, and 
after the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: 
Practically suited to all the Parts of that 
Solemn Ordinance. 7th Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


EIKQN BASIAIKH. 


THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING CHARLES I. 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings. New Edition, 
with Preface by C.M. Puitiimore [On the 
evidence that the book was written by 
Charles I., and not by Gauden]. Antique 
cloth, 5s. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, A Help to the Devotions 


of the Clergy. By Jonn Anmstrona, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 


Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. From Various Sources, 


chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
Rector of Maulden. Third Edition, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Selected and edited by CHaRLES Warp, 


with red lines on toned paper, 24mo., 


A CHEAP EDITION, on white paper. 24mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN; or, Practical Thoughts on 


the Gospel History, for every day in 
Christ. Newly printed with antique 
morocco, ds. 


antique, red edges, ds. 


With Titles and Character of 


the year. 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; 


type. 382mo., roan, 


LARGE TYPE EDITION. Square crown 8vo., cloth 


THE HOURS; being Prayers for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth 
Hours; with a Preface, and Heads of Devotion for the Day. Seventh Edition. 


382mo., in parchment wrapper, ls. 


ANNUS DOMINI. A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on 
a Text of Holy Scripture (addressed to the Second Person in the Trinity, and 


therefore supplementary to other devotions). 


382mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR A 


Bricutr, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By Curistina G. Rossetri. 


WEEK. Compiled by Wittiam 
96 pp., Feap. 8vo., limp 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER HOLY COMMUNION. 


With Prefatory Note by KeBLe. 


Sixth Edition, in red and black, on toned 


paper, $2mo., cloth, 2s.—With the Service, 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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DEVOTIONAL (continued). 
MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF LENT. With 


a Prefatory Notice by the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. By the Rev. W. H. Rivtey, 
M.A., Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By Roserr Brerr, Author of 


“The Doctrine of the Cross,” &c. Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE, arranged for use by the 
Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arpen, M.A., Rector of Winterborne-Came ; 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 


DEVOTIONS FOR A TIME OF RETIREMENT AND PRAYER 
FOR THE CLERGY. New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., cloth, Js. 


PRAYERS IN USE AT CUDDESDON COLLEGE. Third Edition, 


revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST, AND DEVO- 
TIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION, being Part V. of the Clewer Mannals, 
by Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A., late Rector of Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 


THE SERVICE- BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


arranged according to the New Table of Lessons, Crown 8vo., roan, 12s.; 
and in various bindings. 


SERMONS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH. Eight Plain Sermons, by the 


late Rev. Epwarp Monro. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Uniform, and by the same Author, 
PLAIN SERMONS ON THE Book OF Com- |} HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS 


MON PRAYER. FE cap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. ON THE SUFFERINGS AND REsuR- 
SERMONS ON NEw TresTAMENT CHARAC- RECTION OF OUR LORD. 2 vols., Feap. 
TERS. I cap. 8vo., 4s. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN SEASONS.—Short and Plain Sermons for every Sunday 


and Holyday throughout the Year. 4 vols., Fceap. 8vo., cloth, 10s.—Second 
Series, 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, following the 
Order of the Christian Seasons. By the Rev. J. W. Burcon, B.D. 2 vols., 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 8s.—Second Series, 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS AND SERMONS FOR FASTS AND 
FESTIVALS. By the late Bp. Armstronc, Feap. 8vo., 5s. each volume. 


SERMONS ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. By the late Rey. J. 
Kesie, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE AWAKING SOUL, as Sketched in the 130th Psalm. Ad- 


dresses delivered in Lent, 1877. By E. R. Witserrorce, M.A. [the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Newcastle]. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD LENT SERMONS, 1857-60, 68, 65-69, 70-71. Cloth, 


5s. each. 


XX. SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By B.K. W. PEARSE, 
M.A., and W. A. Gray, M.A. Sixth Edition. F cap. 8vo., sewed, Is. 


SERMONS AND ESSAYS ON THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. By 


the late Very Rev. ARTHUR PeNnuyn Stantey, D.D. Third Edition, revised, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH DIVINES. 7 


Works of the Standard Gnglish Divines, 


PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 


AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES IN CLOTH. 


ANDREWES’ (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols., 8vo., £3 7s. 
Tur Sermons. (Separate.) 5 vols., £1 15s. 
BEVERIDGE’S (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 4s. 
Tus Enciuish THrotocicaL Works. 10 vols., £3 10s. 


BRAMHALL’S (ABP.) WORKS, WITH LIFE AND LETTERS, &c. 
5 vols., 8vo., £1 15s. (Vol. 2 cannot be sold separately.) 


BULL’S (BP.) HARMONY ON JUSTIFICATION. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
DEFENCE OF THE NICENE CREED. 2 vols., 10s. 
JUDGMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. is. 


COSIN’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. 5 vols., 8vo., £1 10s. 
CRAKANTHORP’S DEFENSIO ECCLESLZ ANGLICAN. 


8vo., 7s. 


FRANK’S SERMONS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
FORBES’ CONSIDERATIONES MODEST Z. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
GUNNING’S PASCHAL, OR LENT FAST. 8vo., 6s. 


HAMMOND’S PRACTICAL CATECHISM. 8vo., ds. 
—____ MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 5s. 
THIRTY-ONE SERMONS. 2 Parts. 10s. 
HICKES’S TWO TREATISES ON THE CHRISTIAN PRIEST- 
HOOD. 3 vols., 8vo., lds. 
JOHNSON’S (JOHN) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
ee ENGLISH CANONS. 2 vols., 12s. 


LAUD’S (ABP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 
£2 17s. 


LVESTRANGE’S ALLIANCE OF DIVINE OFFICES. 8vo., 6s. 
MARSHALL’S PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE. (This volume 


cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 


NICHOLSON’S (BP.) EXPOSITION OF THE CATECHISM. (This 


volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set. ) 


OVERALL’S (BP.) CONVOCATION-BOOK OF 1606. 8vo., 5s. 


PEARSON’S (BP.) VINDICLAH EPISTOLARUM S. IGNATITI. 
2 vols. 8vo., 10s. 


THORNDIKE’S (HERBERT) THEOLOGICAL WORKS COM- 
PLETE. 6 vols.,(10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 10s. 


WILSON’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. With LIFE, by the 
late Rev. J. Kesue. 7 vols., (8 Parts,) 8vo., £3 3s. 


A complete set, 80 Vols. in 88 Parts, £21. 
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THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
TELE. AS SS LAC 5 eee 
With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. PARKER are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
‘Christian Year’’ issued with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Author’s representatives. All Editions without their imprint are unauthorized. 


SMALL 4to. Ep1ITion’ s. d. 82mo. EDITION. Steers 
Handsomely printed on toned Cloth boards, gilt edges oon kre 
paper, with red border lines Cloth, limp . : ; ore 
and initial letters. Cloth 
extra : : ; & MD 48mo. EDITION. 
Cloth, li : ; “ 7 O26 
Demy 8vo.-EpDITION. Rosh an : ; ¥ Sa 


Cloth . . . . . 6 0 
FACSIMILE OF THE IsT EptI- 


Foorscap 8vo. Epition. TION, with a list of the 
Cloth . ‘ : é aR oR variations from the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
24mo. Epirron. made in later Editions. 

Cloth, red lines. : oi Be b 2 vols., 12mo., boards inate 


The above Editions (except the Facsimile of the First Edition) are kept in 
a variety of bindings, which may be ordered through the Trade, or direct from 
the Publishers. The chief bindings are Morocco plain, Morocco Antique, Calf 
Antiyue, and Vellum, the prices varying according to the style. 


By the same Author. _ 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian Chil- 
dren. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
—— 24mo., cloth, red lines, 3s. 6d. 
48mo. edition, limp cloth, 6d.; cloth boards, 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., 
Vicar of Hursley. [With Preface by G.M.] Third Edition. Feap., cloth, 6s. 


THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID: In English Verse. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 


18mo., cloth, Is. 


a 


The above may also be had in various bindings. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR.” Fcap. 
8vo., toned paper, cloth, 4s. 


MUSINGS ON THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR;” wirx GLEANINGS 


rRoM Tuirty Yrears’ INTERCOURSE WITH THE LATE ey) J. Kesuz, bv CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE; to which are added Recollections of Hursley, by 
FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. By Sir J. T. Corx- 


RIDGE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post Syn. ., cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Bandas 
and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18mo., cloth, Is. 


CHURCH POETRY, AND PAROCHIAL. 9 


en 


Church 


Poetry, 


Uniform Edition of Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS’ POEMS, 
32mo., cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


THE CATHEDRAL; or, The 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
England. Also Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE BAPTISTERY; or, The 
Way of Eternal Life. Also Feap. 
8vo., with Plates by Bortrus a Bots- 
WweERT, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS OF THE 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 
Also Feap. 8vo., cloth, ds. 


HYMNS From tut PARISIAN 
BREVIARY. 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 
OLD AND NEW CREATION. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By Arnruur CLevELanD 


Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
1s.—Also selected Poems in a packet, 32mo., Is. 


24mo., cl.. 2s.6d.—Cheap Edit., 
THE TEMPLE. 


Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 


A New Edition, in Red and Black, 


By 


Grorak Hersert. d New Edition, in Red and Black, 24mo., cloth, 2s. 6d.— 


Cheap Edition, ls. 


THE BELLS 


OF BOTTEVILLE TOWER; A Christmas Story in 


Verse: and other Poems. By Frevertck G. Leg, Author of “ The Martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons,” ‘ Petronilla,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo., with [llustrations, cloth, 4s.6d. 


HYMNS ON THE LITANY, by Apa Camsriper. Fcap. 8vo., cl., 8s. 
THE INNER LIFE. Hymns on the ‘Imitation of Christ,” by 


Tsomas A’KempIs. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


Warochtal. 


THE CONFIRMATION CLASS-BOOK: Notes for Lessons, with 


AppPENDIX, containing Questions and Summaries for the 
LL.B. Feap. 8vo., 
MARIES separate, 4 sets, 1s. each. 


By E. M. Ho.uMEs, 


Also, THE QuESTIONS AND SuM 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL 


Use of the Candidates. 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


with an Introduction by the late 


SamurL Witperrorce, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. By the same. 
Sixth Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 5s. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL EXERCISES, 


Collected and Revised from 


Manuscripts of Burghclere Schvol-children, under the teaching of the Rev. W. 
R. Barter, late Rector of Highclere and Burghclere; Edited by his Son-in-law, 


the Brsuor or St. ANDREW'S. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF PASTORAL VISITATION, intended for the Use 
of the Clergy in their Visitation of the Sick and Afflicted. By a Parisu PRIesT. 


Dedicated, by permission, 
Edition. Crown 8vo.. limp cloth, 


SHORT READINGS FOR 


prints in the Wilderness.” 


to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 

SUNDAY. By the Author of “ Foot- 
With Twelve Illustrations on Wood. 
sand. Square Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Seconda 


Third Thou- 


FABER’S STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. With Four 
Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

A SERIES OF WALL PICTURES illustrating the New Testament. 
The Set of 16 Pictures, size 22 inches by 19 inches, 12s. 


COTTAGE PICTURES FROM THE 


A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
brilliantly coloured by hand, 


The Set, 7s. 6d.—Also from THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Series of Twenty- 


Uniform. The Set, 7s. 6d. 


eight. 


Upwards of 8,000 Sets of these Cottage Pictures have been sold. 


TWELVE SACRED PRINTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. Printed 


in Sepia, 


with Ornamental Borders. The Set, One Shilling; or each, One Penny. 


Upwards of 100,000 of these Prints have already been sold. 
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R. GODFREY FAUSSETT, M.A. 
THE SYMMETRY OF TIME: being an Outline of Biblical Chron- 


i I < he 
ology adapted to a Continuous Succession of Weeks of Years. From t 
pecwies of Adam to the Exodus. By R. Goprrey Faussrerr, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church. Demy 4to., in wrapper, 10s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BENEKE, Stated and Illustrated in a Simple and Popular Manner by 
Dr. G. Rave, Professor in the Medical College, Philadelphia ; Mourth Edition, 
considerably Altered, Improved, and Enlarged, by JoHANN GorrTiieB DREss- 
LER, late Director of the Normal School at Bautzen. ‘Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


REV. CANON GREGORY. 


ARE WE BETTER THAN OUR FATHERS? or, A Comparative 
View of the Social Position of England at the Revolution of 1688, and at the 
Present Time. FOUR LECTURES delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By 
Rosert Gree@ory, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 
IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. Cheap Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., sewed, ls. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. Delivered in 
Oxford, 1859—61. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


By Gotpwin Smitu. Post 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 


THE EMPIRE. A Series of Letters published in “The Daily 
News,” 1862, 1863. Post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


MRS. ALGERNON KINGSFORD. 
ROSAMUNDA THE PRINCESS: An Historical Romance of the 


Sixth Century; the Crocus, WATER-REED, Rose and MARIGOLD, PAINTER OF 
Venice, Nosie Love, Romance of a Ring, and other Tales. By Mrs. ALGER- 
NON KiNGsForD. 8vo., cloth, with Twenty-four Illustrations, 6s. 


THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLES LOWDER,” “LIFE OF S, TERESA,” &, 


THE EXILE FROM PARADISE, translated by the Author of the 
“Life of S. Teresa.’’ Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


VILHELM THOMSEN. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ANCIENT RUSSIA AND SCAN- 
DINAVIA, and the Origin of the Russian State. THREE LECTURES de- 
livered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, in May, 1876, by Dr. Virnetm 
THOMSEN, Professor at tlie University of Copenhagen. Small 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. 

ATHENIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, as Represented in 
Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece,”’ critically examined by G. F. ScHéMANN: Trans« 
lated, with the Author’s permission, by BERNARD BosanqueT, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


E, C. PHILLIPS, 
THE ORPHANS. By E. C. Purrers. Author of ‘ Bunchy,” 


(birdie and her Dog,” “Hilda and her Doll,” ‘Meyrick’s Promise,” &e. 


Third Edition, revised by the Author, witb eight full-page Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo., cloth, 4s, 


ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHAOLOGY. 1% 
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REV. S. R. WIGRAM, M.A. 

CHRONICLES OF THE ABBEY OF ELSTOW. By the Rev. 
S. R. Wicram, M.A.,, of Balliol College, Oxford: with some NOTES ON THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE CHURCH, by M.J. C. Bucktey. 8vo., cloth, 
with 14 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


REV. J.C. BLOMFIELD, M.A. 
HISTORY OF THE PRESENT DEANERY OF BICESTER, 
OXON. Compiled by J. C. Buomrretp, M.A., Rector of Launton, and Rural 
Dean. PartI. 84 pp. Medium 4to., in wrapper, with Plans and Woodcuts, os. 


SIR G. G. SCOTT, F.S.A. 
GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Sir Groree 
Gitsert Scort, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices supplying Further Particu- 
lars, and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings, by the late WILLIAM 


BuraGes, and others. Second Edition, enlarged, containing many new Illustra 
tions by O. Jewitt. Medium 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LATE CHARLES WINSTON. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCE OF STYLE OBSERV- 
ABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINTINGS, especially in England, with 
Hints on Glass Painting, by the late Coartus Winston. With Corrections and 
Additions by the Author. 2 vols., Medium 8vo., cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Translated from the French of M. ViotLEet-LE-Duc, by M. Macpermortt, Esq., 


Architect. With 151 original French Engravings. Second Edition, with a Pre- 
face by J. H. Parxer, C.B. Medium 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HEWITT. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE. By Joun 
Hewirt. 3 vols., 8vo., £1 lls. 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

THE TRACT “DE INVENTIONE SANCTZ CRUCIS NOSTR& 
IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALT- 
HAM,” now first printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction and Notes by Wiutiam Stusss, M.A. Royal 8vo., ds.; Demy 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK CALENDAR, 

THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK ILLUSTRATED. 
(Comprising the first portion of the ‘Calendar of the Anglican Church,”’ with 
additional Illustrations, an Appendix on Emblems, &c.) With Two Hundred 
Engravings from Medieval Works of Art, Sixth Thousand. Fcap. $vo., cl., 6s. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: 
Its Early History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 


Domestic Inventions. New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PARISH CHURCH GOODS IN A.D. 1552. 
INVENTORIES OF FURNITURE and Ornaments remaining in 
certain of the Parish Churches of Berks in the last year of the reign of King ¢ 
Edward the Sixth: Transcribed from the Original Records, with Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by WaLter Money, E\S.A. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INVENTORY OF FURNITURE and Ornaments in HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, in the last year of the Reign of Edward VI. By J. E. Cussans. 
Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 4s. 


12 ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHHZOLOGY. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, C.B., F.S.A.. HON, M.A. OXON. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 200 Illustrations, 
with a Topographical and Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GRECIAN, 
ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 4 New 
Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo., with 470 Illustrations, in ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ABC OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. Third Edition, with 
Index, square 16mo., with 200 Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 


“* Architectural History can only be understood by the eyes— either by seeing the buildings 
themselves, or accurate representations of them arranged in chronological order :—this latter 
has been attempted in the present work.’’ 
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